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DR.  WASHINGTON  LUIZ  PEREIRA  DE  SOUZA 
Who  will  be  inaugurated  President  of  Braiil  November  15,  (or  a  term  of  (our  years 


NOVEMBER,  1926 


DR.  WASHINGTON  LUIZ, 
PRESIDENT  ELECT  OF 
BRAZIL  V  *.*  *.• 


Among  the  significant  and  glorious  dates  in  the  national 
calendar  of  the.  Brazilian  Republic  none,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Independence  Day,  is  more  thoroughly 
observed  than  that  of  November  Fifteenth,  which  com¬ 
memorates  the  peaceful  and  orderly  transition  of  that  nation  from  the 
Empire  to  the  Republic  in  the  year  1889.  Originally  set  apart  by 
the  founders  for  patriotic  thought  and  contemplation,  it  also  marks 
the  most  significant  participation  of  the  Brazilian  people  in  the 
political  life  of  the  Nation,  in  that  it  is  the  date  on  which  each  Chief 
Executive  elect  takes  over  the  reins  of  government  from  his  predeces¬ 
sor  and  enters  upon  his  four-year  period  of  administration. 

Washington  Luiz  Pereira  de  Souza,  the  actual  Presidentelect,  who 
will  take  office  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1926,  is  one  of  Brazil’s 
most  distinguished  sons.  He  is  moreover  a  statesman  of  an  uncom¬ 
monly  high  order,  one  who  has  proved  his  quality  during  a  long  career 
devoted  to  public  affairs.  He  is  that  rare  combination:  An  essen¬ 
tially  practical  man  whose  quick  grasp  of  facts  and  situations — as 
repeatedly  seen  in  his  solution  of  public  problems — is  excelled  only  by 
a  remarkable  breadth  of  vision  which,  in  combination  with  his  sterling 
character  and  the  invariable  note  of  patriotism  that  is  the  dominant 
feature  of  his  career,  has  won  for  him  the  unswerving  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  countrymen. 


■  Complied  by  Langwortby  Marcbaot,  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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Dr.  Washington  Liiiz  comes  to  the  Presidency  from  the  Senate, 
where  he  represented  Sao  Paulo,  the  State  of  his  adoption,  and  where 
his  excellent  judgment  and  convincing  eloquence  have  been  notable 
factors  in  the  furtherance  of  the  national  welfare.  Before  his  election 
to  the  Senate  he  was  (iovernor  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  which 
high  office  he  rendered  signal  service  in  the  remarkable  progress  of 
that  State  in  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  and  education.  A 
lasting  monument  to  his  administrative  genius  is  the  magnificent 
system  of  public  roads,  to  the  construction  of  which  he  gave  an 
extraordinary  impulse  and  which  is  contributing  so  greatly  toward 
the  industrialization  of  that  State  and  the  consequent  progress  and 
well-being  of  its  people. 

The  nomination  of  Dr.  Washington  Liiiz  for  the  Presidency  and 
his  election  by  a  practically  unanimous  popular  vote  may  be  looked 
upon  as  part  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  as  the  inevitable  recogni¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen  of  his  eminent  fitness  for  that  high 
office,  and  as  a  proof  of  confidence  in  his  ability  to  bring  about 
measures  of  incalculable  importance  in  the  national  life. 

One  of  these  is  the  problem  of  the  currency,  the  reform  of  which 
will  place  the  Brazilian  economic  system  on  the  firm  foundation 
of  specie  payments,  free  from  the  losses  and  uncertainties  attendant 
upon  the  fluctuations  of  an  unstable  exchange.  In  his  efforts  to 
effect  this  reform  the  new  President  will  have  the  entire  approval  of 
the  Brazilian  people,  who  have  expressed  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
their  confidence  in  his  ability  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Dr.  Washington  Luiz’s  platform  includes  many  other  •matters  of 
transcendental  importance  in  the  progress  and  happiness  of  the 
Nation,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  excellent  disposition  toward 
him  on  the  part  of  all  political  elements  will  contribute  materially  to 
facilitate  their  solution. 

The  new  President  of  Brazil,  who  begins  his  term  in  such  auspicious 
circumstances,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  26, 
1870,  the  son  of  Col.  Joaquim  Luiz  Pereira  de  Souza  and  Dona 
Florinda  de  Sa  Pinto  Pereira  de  Souza.  He  began  his  advanced 
studies  in  the  Collegio  Pedro  Segundo  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1884,  completing  the  course  ia  Sao  Paulo  four  years  later.  He 
matriculated  in  the  Law  School  of  the  latter  city,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  December,  1891.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  but,  removing  to  Batataes  in  Sao  Paulo, 
he  took  up  his  practice  in  that  city,  being  shortly  afterwards  elected 
President  of  the  municipal  council. 

In  1904  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  where  in  1905  he 
took  part  in  the  revision  of  the  State  constitution.  In  March,  1906, 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Justice  in  the  administration  of 
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Dr.  Jorge  Tybiri9a,  a  position  he  continued  to  hold  during  the  succeed¬ 
ing  administration  under  Dr.  Albuquerque  Lins  until  May,  1912, 
when  he  was  again  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  In  October, 
1913,  he  was  elected  Prefect  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  of 
Sao  Paulo  to  succeed  Dr.  Altino  Arantes  as  Governor  of  that  State, 
being  elected  in  the  following  March  by  a  large  majority  for  the 
four-year  period  1920-1924. 

Among  the  important  achievements  of  his  administration  may  be 
mentioned:  Hundreds  of  kilometers  of  public  roads  constructed  and 
opened  to  traffic;  the  settling  of  the  floating  debt  of  the  State;  the 
refunding  and  consolidation  of  the  internal  and  external  debts; 
the  enormous  increase  effected  in  the  State  revenues;  the  radical 
reform  of  the  system  of  public  instruction,  including  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  several  hundred  schools;  and  the  creation  of  the  historic 
Museum  of  ltd. 

The  Bulletin  takes  this  opportunity  of  presenting  its  respectful 
congratulations  to  the  new  President  of  Brazil  and  of  expressing  its 
sincere  wish  that  his  term  of  office  may  be  attended  with  the  most 
complete  success  and  be  the  source  of  abiding  prosperity  for  the 
great  and  friendly  Brazilian  nation. 


PAN  AMERICANISM  AND 
ITS  RAISON  D’ETRE  /.  •/ 

By  Dr.  Guillermo  A.  Sherwell 

Late  Secretary  General  of  the  Inter  American  High  Commission 
( Concluded  from  the  October  Bulletin) 

3.  Coordination  in  the  study  of  American  problems  and  cooperation 
in  their  solution. — Having  admitted  the  community  of  political  and 
social  problems  in  the  American  continent,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
contacts  imposed  by  nature  between  its  respective  peoples  as,  also, 
their  similarity  in  origin,  and  fundamental  institutions,  we  must  like¬ 
wise  admit  that  the  best  method  of  solving  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  their  progress  by  the  youthful  peoples  of  America  is  a  combination 
of  efforts  both  in  investigation  and  application.  In  other  words  it 
is  necessary,  first,  to  coordinate  study  and  investigation  and,  second, 
to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  respective  conclusions  which  may 
be  reached. 

This  has  been  understood  from  the  beginning.  The  cases  are 
numberless  in  which  not  only  the  statesmen  of  America  but  her 
scientists  and  sages  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  such 
problems  and  obtained  results  of  successful  application.  Among 
the  most  notable  examples,  the  study  of  sanitary  problems  may  be 
mentioned  and  the  combined  efforts  toward  their  solution.  To  this 
is  due  the  almost  total  elimination  of  yellow  fever  in  this  hemisphere; 
the  victorious  campaign  now  being  waged  against  malaria;  the 
sanitary  undertakings  which  in  different  cities  are  now  either  in 
progress  or  under  consideration,  as  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
cities  in  other  American  countries;  and  the  very  considerable  port 
and  dock  works,  achieved  or  under  way,  not  alone  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  commercial  facilities,  but  to  obtain  immunity  from  certain 
diseases. 

The  organization  of  juristic  bodies  for  the  systematic  study  and 
regulation  of  American  political  problems  is  another  case  in  point. 
The  work  of  these  entities  has  been  attended  by  such  success  that 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  America  as  a  whole  has  made  no  in¬ 
considerable  contribution  to  international  law,  a  contribution  which 
includes  the  addition  of  new  points  of  view  and  genuinely  American 
interpretations  by  the  labors  of  eminent  American  jurists.  With 
such  labors  must  forever  be  associated  the  names  of  Elihu  Root, 
John  Bassett  Moore,  Ruy  Barbosa,  Epitacio  Pessoa,  Antonio  S.  de 
Bustamante,  James  Brown  Scott,  Estanislao  S.  Zeballos,  Alejandro 
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Alvarez,  Luis  Anderson,  Francisco  L.  de  la  Barra  and  many  others 
who,  around  the  common  conference  table  or  by  individual  publica¬ 
tions,  have  increased  by  purely  American  contributions  the  common 
store  of  international  doctrines,  principles  and  viewpoints. 

Another  example  which  may  be  cited  is  the  daily  increasing  ex¬ 
change  of  scientific  information  and  ideas  among  the  American  peo¬ 
ples.  Financial,  agricultural,  engineering,  sanitary,  educational  and 
many  other  experts  lend  their  aid  in  the  investigation  of  the  different 
matters  which  come  before  the  statesmen  of  every  country. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  being  organized  one  of  the  most 
important  conferences  ever  held  in  the  American  Continent.  The 
press  of  the  United  States  is  inviting  the  press  of  the  entire  continent 
to  meet  in  that  country  to  consider  every  aspect  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  future  mission  of  this  powerful  democratic  and  cultural 
instrument  which  has  played  such  a  notable  part  in  the  development 
of  American  institutions.  The  meeting  in  common  assembly  of  the 
journalists  of  America  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  hailed  as  one  of 
the  most  transcendental  events  of  the  present  epoch.  It  is  the  press 
which  creates  and  shapes  public  opinion;  which  puts  in  contact  the 
most  widely  scattered  members  of  a  nation  and  the  most  widely 
separated  peoples  of  the  earth;  which  makes  the  most  isolated 
family  feel  itself  a  part  of  that  greater  family  which  is  the  Nation, 
and  of  that  immensely  greater  family  which  is  humanity  at  large; 
the  press  is  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  cloud  by  day  which  guides 
humanity  on  its  hazardous  march;  its  progress  during  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  has  made  it  the  most  powerful  constructive 
element  and  the  most-to-be-feared  destructive  weapon  which  human¬ 
ity  has  ever  encountered.  This  American  press  congress  will  con¬ 
sider  how  this  marvelous  organization,  whose  brain  is  that  of 
humanity  itself,  whose  hands  reach  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  earth 
and  whose  pulse  is  the  combined  heartbeat  of  the  race,  may  best 
use  its  incomparable  power  to  the  end  that  virtue,  beauty,  and  life 
itself  may  increase  in  this  world  where  beauty  has  so  greatly  suffered, 
where  virtue  is  rated  so  low,  and  where  life  is  frequently  nothing  more 
than  “the  pain  of  existence,”  to  quote  the  poet.  Wherever  man  is 
found,  whether  of  lowly  or  exalted  station — and  there  is  none  in  the 
field  of  thought  higher  than  the  university  tribune — acclamation  of 
the  press  is  but  due  respect  and  deserved  homage. 

Other  cases  may  be  cited  in  which  the  natives  of  the  American 
Continent  have  thought  in  unison  and  together  have  acted  in  con¬ 
formity  with  such  thinking.  Among  these  results  some  permanent 
institutions  may  be  found,  among  them  that  outstanding  body 
known  as  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  an  organization  in  which  the  American 
Republics  as  a  whole,  with  equal  representation,  may  consider  and 
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investigate  their  common  problems.  Itfe  activities  are  many  and 
diverse,  the  principal  being  the  diffusion  in  each  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  all.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
appears  to  be:  “To  know,  to  esteem,  and  to  respect  each  other.” 
This  union,  which  does  its  utmost  to  develop  and  establish  this  mutual 
understanding,  has  its  seat  in  Washington.  It  is,  however,  in  no 
sense  under  the  influence  of  the  United  States,  since  it  is  governed 
by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  America  in  that  capital,  or,  in 
the  absence  of  these,  by  representatives  especially  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  The  president  of  the  governing  board  of  the  union  is  one 
of  the  members  elected  by  the  board  itself.  The  building  in  which 
the  offices  of  the  union  are  located  is  the  property  of  the  latter,  and 
not  of  the  United  States.  None  of  its  employees,  moreover,  is  in 
any  way  responsible  to  the  United  States  nor  to  any  of  the  member 
States  of  which  the  union  is  composed.  This  makes  for  perfect 
liberty  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  union,  subject  only  to  the  decisions 
of  its  governing  board,  which  meets  at  regular  intervals,  reaching  its 
decisions  precisely  as  do  other  deliberative  bodies.  The  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  has  not  been  free  from  attacks,  direct  and  indirect,  but  to 
date  it  has  survived  each  and  all  of  them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
its  usefulness  will  finally  be  recognized  by  all.  Certainly  it  can  not 
be  said  that  it  has  ever  caused  the  slightest  injury  to  the  interests 
of  any  American  people;  on  the  other  hand,  a  long,  long  list  of  deeds 
on  its  part  can  be  adduced  in  benefit  of  one  or  another  of  the  American 
Republics. 

The  Inter-American  High  Commission  is  an  institution  of  more 
recent  creation  and  of  a  more  limited  sphere  of  action  than  the  Pan 
American  Union,  since  matters  of  a  political  character  are  prohib¬ 
ited.  Its  specialty  is  the  study  and  investigation  of  matters  of  an 
economic  character,  with  the  object  of  establishing  a  coordination 
favoring  commercial  exchange  between  the  countries  of  this  con¬ 
tinent.  It  aids  in  the  preparation  of  conferences  of  a  technical 
character  dealing  with  economic  matters  and  legislation;  studies  all 
conventions  on  these  subjects  proposed  by  the  American  peoples; 
and  it  endeavors  to  have  the  decisions  of  the  Pan  American  con¬ 
ferences  carried  out  in  those  fields  in  which  such  intervention  is 
proper.  This  commission  includes  a  section  in  each  American  coun¬ 
try  composed  of  nine  members,  the  president  of  which  must  be  a 
Cabinet  officer.  Its  central  executive  council,  by  decision  of  the 
commission  itself,  is  located  in  the  United  States,  the  commission 
having  the  power  to  change  such  location  at  will. 

The  women  of  the  continent  have  also  organized  with  the  purpose 
of  studying  common  American  problems  and  aiding  in  their  solution. 
The  political  progress  realized  by  women  in  some  of  these  countries 
has  been  and  is  being  studied  in  the  others,  while  the  important 
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collaboration  of  women  in  many  delicate  social  questions  is  the 
subject  of  serious  investigation  throughout  the  Americas.  Granting 
that  the  fundamental  r61e  of  woman  in  the  home  gave  her  a  certain 
importance,  she  has  until  very  recently  been  far  removed,  if  not 
from  study  and  investigation,  at  least  from  any  active  intervention 
in  matters  of  public  interest.  But  she  has  at  last  emerged  from  that 
seclusion  and  is  now  contributing  to  the  consideration  and  solution 
of  the  many  questions  which  occupy  the  attention  of  humanity  at 
large.  Already  she  is  making  her  influence  felt  in  public  life.  In¬ 
deed,  certain  radical  reforms  in  various  important  branches  of  social 
legislation  are  entirely  due  to  her  point  of  view  and  to  that  sure 
feminine  instinct  and  feeling  which,  by  divine  inspiration,  often  goes 
further  and  accomplishes  more  than  strict  masculine  logic  has  been 
able  to  achieve.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  future  of  humanity 
without  taking  into  account  the  increasingly  important  part  taken 
by  woman  in  public  affairs.  The  women  of  America  offer  their 
contribution  both  as  women  and  Americans;  and  their  contribution 
as  a  whole  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  closer  coordination  in 
thought  and  effort  now  being  effected. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  the  coordination  and  cooperation  mentioned, 
three  scientific  congresses  have  already  been  held  in  America,  in 
which  the  leaders  of  American  thought  have  gained  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  each  other,  a  knowledge  which,  founded  on  mutual  respect, 
has  not  only  been  an  influential  element  in  the  reciprocal  esteem  of 
the  respective  peoples,  but  is  an  earnest  of  greater  strength  and 
consistency  in  their  relations  with  each  other  in  the  future. 

OPPOSITION  TO  THIS  MOVEMENT 

In  each  of  these  Inter-American  assemblies,  in  each  negotiation 
looking  toward  closer  relations  between  the  American  peoples,  there 
may  be  heard  from  time  to  time  the  discordant  voice  of  the  eternal 
discontented,  of  those  who  delight  in  the  easy  task  of  sowing  discord 
and  evil — easy,  because  the  painful  task  of  exterminating  tares  and 
thistles  will  never  in  the  last  analysis  fall  to  them.  It  is  so  easy  to 
destroy  and  thereby  obtain  the  applause  of  the  unthinking,  that  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  so  many  engaged  in  that  work.  I  do  not 
refer  to  that  group  of  intellectuals  who,  sincerely  believing  Pan 
Americanism  to  be  dangerous,  express  that  belief  with  energy. 
While  I  entirely  disagree  with  this  belief,  I  nevertheless  give  their 
opinions  the  respect  due  their  intellectual  source. 

Opposition  to  the  Pan  American  movement  concentrates  and 
expresses  itself  in  two  essential  forms:  First,  Pan  Americanism  is 
believed  to  be  dangerous  to  the  Latin- American  peoples;  and,  second, 
the  development  of  Ibero-Americanism  as  a  movement  opposed  to 
Pan  Americanism.  Let  us  briefly  examine  each  of  these: 
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1.  Pan  Americanism,  as  dangerous  to  the  I Jitin- American  peoples. — 
The  peril  which  some  profess  to  see  in  Pan  Americanism  may  be 
considered  in  three  main  aspects:  (a)  Absorption  of  the  Latin- Ameri¬ 
can  peoples  by  the  United  States;  (6)  the  exercise  by  the  United 
States  of  a  preponderant  ethnic  and  cultural  influence  such  that  the 
Latin- American  nations  will  lose  their  distinctive  characteristics; 
and  (c)  the  exercise  of  an  economic  preponderance  such  as  will  reduce 
the  Latin- American  nations  to  mere  satellites  of  the  “Colossus  of 
the  North.” 

(a)  Political  absorption. — The  political  reasons  upon  which  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Pan  Americanism  is  based  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  intervened,  more  or  less  directly,  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  some  of  the  Central  American  and  Antillean  Republics.  In  these 
considerations  the  Platt  amendment  is  an  influence  which  may  be 
reduced  to  this  formula:  The  intervention  of  the  United  States  has 
lessened  or  weakened  the  sovereignty  and  freedom  of  those  peoples. 
Ignoring  the  requests  to  the  United  States  for  intervention  from 
nationals  of  some  of  the  Latin-American  countries,  which  somewhat 
minimize  the  proportions  of  this  accusation,  we  must  ascertain 
whether  there  has  been  any  real  infringement  upon  either  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  or  liberty  of  the  countries  in  which  the  United  States  has 
intervened  or  is  intervening.  To  infringe,  as  I  understand  the  term, 
is  to  encroach  upon,  to  reduce,  to  diminish  the  magnitude  of  some¬ 
thing  of  known  dimensions  or  extension.  Now,  in  all  sincerity,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  United  States  has  reduced  or  diminished  either 
the  sovereignty  or  the  liberty  of  the  countries  in  which  she  has  inter¬ 
vened.  Unfortunate  circumstances  have  brought  about  a  state  of 
affairs  in  those  countries  whereby  the  life  of  their  citizens  became  so 
difficult  that  nationality  itself  was  in  danger  of  being  extinguished 
by  disorder  and  anarchy.  Hence,  intervention.  And  this  inter¬ 
vention  was  neither  permanent  nor  altogether  condemned  by  the 
respective  citizens.  The  United  States  has  retired  from  both  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Nicaragua,  and  none  can  truthfully  say 
that  the  situation  in  these  countries  upon  retirement  was  worse  than 
upon  entrance.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  retire  from 
Haiti,  also,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  her  citizens  that  circumstances  will 
in  the  future  prevent  interferences  of  that  nature. 

Before  affirming  that  the  Platt  amendment  infringes  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  Cuban  people,  the  degree  or  measure  of  liberty  enjoyed 
by  Cuba  before  that  amendment  went  into  force  should  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  As  between  the  status  of  a  colony  and  that  of  a  free  people, 
even  with  the  Platt  amendment,  the  choice  is  obvious.  The  actual 
President  of  Cuba,  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States  immediately 
prior  to  his  inauguration,  declared  that  he  would  do  everything 
possible  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
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States  that  Cuba  was  capable  of  governing  herself  without  the  Platt 
amendment,  the  demonstration  to  be  followed  by  an  appeal  to  the 
American  Government,  whose  disinterested  friendship  he  acknowl¬ 
edges,  to  repeal  that  amendment.  If  this  is  accomplished,  Cuba 
will  have  taken  another  step  toward  the  enjoyment  of  her  full  sov¬ 
ereignty,  with  no  implication  whatever  that  she  has  ever  taken  a  step 
backward  in  that  respect.  The  Platt  amendment  is  not  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  sovereignty;  it  is  rather  a  school  for  liberty.  Moreover,  in 
practice,  neither  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  rights  by  her  citizens  nor 
in  her  perfect  equality  before  the  other  nations  of  the  world  has 
Cuba  suffered.  Was  not  that  eminent  Cuban  delegate.  Dr.  Cosme  de 
la  Torriente,  recently  president  of  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly? 
The  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  recently  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  is  another  case  which  demonstrates  that  the  relations  of  the 
people  of  that  country  with  Cuba  are  inspired  in  sentiments  of  strict 
justice  and  international  morality. 

A  dispassionate  examination  of  all  the  elements  of  the  situation 
will  inevitably  modify  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  countries  in  which  she  has  tem¬ 
porarily  intervened  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  better  conditions. 
Bear  in  mind  that  I  am  not  defending  that  policy.  I  am  merely 
considering  it  from  the  point  of  view  which  gives  rise  to  accusations 
and  a  feeling  of  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  American  Continent. 

The  United  States  has  all  the  territory  it  needs.  It  is,  moreover, 
convinced  that  its  world  interests  are  moral,  rather  than  material. 
It  has  devoted  itself,  uncertainly  at  times  if  you  will,  and  with  occa¬ 
sional  difficulties  and  stumblings,  to  the  creation  of  higher  levels 
and  forms  of  living;  toward  the  uplifting  of  the  destitute,  the  widen¬ 
ing  of  the  scope  of  popular  education,  and  the  scientific  solution  of 
social  problems.  And  whenever  she  finds  her  action  successful,  her 
first  impulse  is  to  share  it  with  the  whole  world  to  the  end  that  all 
may  benefit  thereby,  as  she  has  benefited.  The  United  States  has 
been  accused  of  avarice  and  greed:  “It  is  the  land  of  the  dollar,  the 
land  which  wants  everything  for  itself.”  This  is  not  true.  In  the 
United  States  power  is  desired  mainly  with  the  object  of  doing  good 
therewith,  for  the  weak  can  not  defend,  nor  can  the  poverty-stricken 
give  aid  and  succor.  In  the  United  States  millions  are  given  to 
the  universities;  to  foundations  charged  with  the  conduct  of  social 
investigations  with  the  object  of  mitigating  and  eliminating  human 
suffering;  to  scientific  undertakings  and  beneficent  institutions.  The 
United  States  is  symbolized  in  those  towering,  many-storied  struc¬ 
tures  of,  at  times,  questionable  architecture,  devoted  to  commercial 
business;  but  it  is  also  symbolized  in  its  universities,  in  its  public 
parks,  and  in  its  monuments. 
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There  is  now  under  construction  in  the  typically  American  city  of 
Pittsbui^h  a  40-story  building  which,  far  from  commercial,  is  to  be 
part  of  the  university  of  that  city  and  which  will  be  called  “the 
Cathedral  of  Knowledge.”  I  read  recently  that  an  individual  in 
another  typically  American  city,  that  of  Chicago,  was  possessed  of 
certain  units  in  quantity  such  that,  placed  in  line  at  natural  intervals, 
they  would  extend  60  miles.  Typically  American  is  this  style  of  cal¬ 
culation;  but  the  units  calculated  were  rose  bushes,  in  the  nursery 
of  one  of  the  many  florists  who  make  possible  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  petal  and  perfume  in  the  homes  of  rich  and  poor  in  that  city.  In 
the  United  States  where  during  the  winter  a  dozen  roses  sometimes 
cost  as  much  as  $20,  these  flowers  are  not  lacking  in  the  boudoirs  of 
the  maidens,  neither  at  the  hospital  bedside,  nor  in  the  hands  of  the 
mothers,  to  whom  they  are  brought  by  their  children — the  children  of 
that  people  who  have  consecrated  one  day  in  the  national  calendar  to 
the  mothers  of  the  Nation,  just  as  they  have  consecrated  another 
to  giving  thanks  to  God  for  the  blessings  He  has  bestowed  upon  them 
as  a  nation.  These  things  are  often  forgotten,  but  they  exist,  and 
they  must  be  taken  into  account  before  a  true  concept  of  the  soul  of 
this  people  can  be  formed. 

(b)  Ethnic  and  cultural  preponderance. — National  characteristics 
would  be  of  little  value  were  they  limited  to  merely  exterior  or  super¬ 
ficial  manifestations.  The  use  of  American  shoes  does  not  make  a 
man  American,  nor  does  the  use  of  a  wide-brimmed  sombrero  by  the 
cinema  stars  make  the  latter  Mexicans.  If  the  United  States  has 
been  careless  in  anything  it  has  been  in  her  failure  to  make  known 
the  essential  characteristic  of  her  culture.  In  the  Latin-American 
countries  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  English  institutes  may 
commonly  be  found;  the  corresponding  United  States  institution  is 
rarely  seen,  except  in  the  form  of  a  Protestant  sectarian  school  of 
limited  and  debatable  influence.  The  superficial  changes  but  the 
essential  endures.  If  some  Latin  Americans  buy  ready-to-wear 
clothing  in  the  United  States,  certain  classes  in  the  United  States, 
as  in  Latin  America,  clothe  themselves  in  London  or  Paris.  If  in 
these  countries  English  is  taught,  Spanish  engages  the  attention  of 
even  more  pupils  in  the  United  States.  If  North  American  “jazz” 
has  perverted  the  musical  taste  of  Latin  America,  the  national  airs, 
the  vidalitas,  the  cielitos  of  the  latter  are  very  popular  in  the  United 
States,  where  La  Paloma  never  fails  of  applause,  and  where  Z,a 
Princesita,  La  Casita,  and  Osman  P4rez  Freyre’s  Ay,  ay,  ay!  and 
the  Argentine  waltz  “Three  o’clock  in  the  morning”  are  in  great 
vogue.  This  inevitable  diffusion  in  no  way  changes  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  country;  on  the  contrary,  it  provides  new  forms  of 
emotion  and  pleasure  which  do  but  intensify  and  enrich  life  in  general. 
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That  Latin  Americans  because  of  these  things  are  going  to  become 
“Yankeefied”  is  something  not  even  remotely  thinkable. 

(c)  Economic  preponderance. — As  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
economic  preponderance,  it  needs  no  further  attention  here,  beyond 
the  statement  that  this  preponderance  is  the  most  instable  of  elements 
or  conditions.  The  United  States,  which  until  recently  was  a  debtor, 
is  now  a  creditor  nation.  The  natural  development  of  peoples  will 
in  the  course  of  time  change  their  economic  relations  each  with  the 
other,  and  those  countries  which  to-day  exercise  a  preponderating 
influence  will  to-morrow  cede  that  influence  to  others. 

2.  Ibero-Americanism  as  opposed  to  Pan  Americanism. — A  move¬ 
ment  has  lately  developed,  each  day  stronger  and  better  organized, 
to  strengthen  and  fortify  the  feeling  of  solidarity  which  exists  between 
the  nations  of  Spanish  origin  and  their  motherland.  Nothing  could 
be  more  fitting,  more  appropriate,  or  more  worthy  of  complete  success 
than  such  a  movement,  a  movement  with  which  I  associate  myself 
with  right  good  will.  To  me  Spain  is  always  not  only  the  mother 
of  those  xVmerican  republics  which  owe  their  existence  to  her,  but 
also  of  those  concepts  of  art  and  life  which  should  be  each  day  more 
firmly  established.  But  the  movement  in  question  should  be  purely 
one  of  sentiment  and  culture,  never  political.  If  Spain  could  not 
hold  her  colonies  w'hcn  they  fought  against  her,  at  a  time  when  rela¬ 
tively  speaking  she  occupied  in  point  of  power  a  much  more  prominent 
position  than  to-day,  how  can  a  Latin-American  country  hope  that 
in  case  of  conflict  with  the  United  States,  Spain  would  come  to  her 
help  or,  in  case  Spain  were  so  quixotic,  that  there  could  be  the  least 
hope  of  success  in  that  engagement?  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves 
as  to  this,  for  nations,  especially  in  modem  times,  are  not  likely  to 
be  champions  or  redeemers  of  each  other.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
Governments  are  debtors  to  their  own  peoples,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  blood  of  one  nation  should  be  shed  in  the  interests  of  others. 
No;  the  concept  of  the  Ibero-American  movement  is  more  elevated 
and  much  nobler  than  this.  It  is  not  founded  upon  hatred  of  the 
Latin-American  peoples  for  the  United  States,  but  rather  on  the  love 
of  the  Hispano-American  nations  for  Spain.  Indeed,  hatred  of  the 
United  States  does  not  really  exist,  as  such.  It  is  merely  the  desire 
of  some  agitators.  It  is  true  that  some  thinkers  have  reached  the 
point  of  losing  confidence,  of  preaching  precaution,  but  not  hatred. 
There  is  between  the  Latin-American  peoples  and  the  United  States 
a  tendency  daily  more  pronounced  toward  a  convivencia,  a  living 
together,  beneficial  for  all  and  founded,  if  not  upon  love,  at  least 
upon  mutual  respect  and  trust,  and  the  consciousness  that  better 
results  can  be  obtained  by  cooperation  than  by  distrust  and 
aggression. 
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Love  for  Spain  exists,  as  why  should  it  not,  when  it  is  the  blood  of 
Spain  which  runs  through  these  peoples’  veins;  when  the  language 
in  which  were  sung  the  doughty  deeds  of  the  Cid  and  which  recorded 
the  marvelous  adventures  of  Don  Quixote  is  the  same  in  which 
Cort4s  wrote  his  letters  and  Fray  Bartolom4  de  las  Casas  made  his 
impassioned  defense  of  the  indigenes;  the  language  in  which  the 
heroes  of  Hispanic  American  independence  framed  their  proclama¬ 
tions  and  our  thinkers  of  to-day  clothe  their  ideas;  the  language  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  continent  lisped  their 
first  prayer  and  stammered  their  first  words  of  love.  How  should 
not  love  for  Spain  exist  when  the  religion  which  Spain  through 
her  apostles  and  martyrs  implanted  in  these  lands,  is  the  religion  of 
our  mothers,  our  wives,  and  children,  the  religion  which  will  bring 
consolation  and  hope  to  our  souls  at  the  end?  Spain  and  Spanish 
America  are  one  family,  and  Spain  occupies  first  place  in  our  hearts 
after  our  fatherland.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be :  In  the  home  of  her 
children  the  mother  must  have  the  place  of  honor.  The  associations 
formed  by  university  professors  and  students  for  the  cult  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Hispanic  spirit  are  doing  and  will  continue  to  do 
a  noble  work.  Only  when  this  movement  is  one  of  distrust  and  aggres¬ 
sion  is  the  work  evil.  Racial  differences  are  needed,  for  nothing 
could  be  more  disastrous  for  the  world  at  large  than  a  monotonous 
homogeneity  in  her  peoples.  The  more  Latin  Americans  develop 
a  culture  different  from  that  of  the  United  States,  the  more  they 
will  have  to  give  her;  the  more  she  will  have  to  give  them;  and,  with 
this  giving  and  taking,  both  you  and  we  will  be  the  richer.  And  this 
movement  grows  apace.  In  the  United  States,  also,  numerous 
groups  are  promoting  the  study  of  Spanish  culture,  for  Spain  is  not 
unloved  there,  nor  does  her  greatness  lack  respect.  The  enemy  of 
yesterday  has  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  is  a  virile  and  worthy 
cultured  nation  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  respect  and 
admire. 

FACTORS  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  PAN  AMERICANISM 

Let  US  cite  briefly  some  of  the  factors  which  work  against  Pan 
Americanism.  One  is  what  may  be  called  professional  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  will  be  found  some  who 
exploit  a  situation  for  their  own  benefit.  But  the  Hispano-American 
peoples  well  know  how  to  distinguish  between  those  who  are  inimical 
to  them  and  those  who  are  not.  Of  the  latter  we  shall  say  nothing 
more  than  was  said  by  the  great  Christian  poet:  Look,  and  pass 
on.  Most  missionaries  are  an  obstacle  to  Pan  Americanism.  Now, 
there  are  many  kinds  of  missionaries.  There  are  those  who  try  to 
teach  the  Latin  American  countries  things  so  old  that  they  have 
been  forgotten.  There  are  those  who  come  to  implant  systems  of 
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education  which  although  originally  good  may  prove  to  be  entirely 
artificial.  Then,  there  are  those  who  come  solely  to  make  religious 
propaganda  and  who  end  by  offending  the  sentiment  of  the  majority 
and  by  realizing  in  their  adepts  that  saddest  of  human  achievements, 
the  destruction  of  all  faith  in  the  destruction  of  one.  There  are  the 
moralists,  who  consider  whatever  is  different  bad  simply  because  it  is 
different.  We  would  pass  them  by  in  silence  were  it  not  that  some 
of  them  in  the  United  States  rush  their  erroneous  opinions  into  print 
and  in  general  comport  themselves  as  experts  in  Latin  American 
affairs.  Against  this  evil,  time  is  the  only  remedy.  Knowledge  of 
the  Latin  American  peoples  in  the  United  States  is  day  by  day  becom¬ 
ing  greater  and  more  widely  spread  and,  just  as  the  erroneous  opinions 
with  respect  to  that  country  which  are  current  here,  are  little  by  little 
disappearing,  so  in  the  United  States  the  erroneous  affirmations 
against  the  peoples  to  the  southward  will  disappear. 

If  it  be  true  that  erroneous  ideas  in  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  Latin  American  countries  are  fomented  and  propagated  either 
because  of  lack  of  understanding  or  in  the  service  of  private  interests, 
it  is  also  true  that  on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  same  thing  occurs. 
And  while  it  is  true  that  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  geography  and 
history  of  the  United  States  are  better  studied  than  to  the  north 
of  that  river,  those  of  Hispanic  America,  it  is  equally  true  that  in  the 
former  there  are  not  lacking  those  who  lend  their  ear  and  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  expression  of  ideas  about  the  latter  totally  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  facts.  No  one  questions  the  greatness  of  dead  and 
gone  Americans.  None  would  yield  in  his  admiration  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lincoln.  The  ideas  sustained  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  humanitarian  undertakings  of  its  people  are 
applauded  by  all;  but  even  so,  there  exists  a  subconsciousness,  as 
it  were,  of  peril,  of  danger,  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  remove. 

This  state  of  mind  is  rendered  more  acute  by  certain  Europeans 
who  come  to  these  shores  to  talk  of  the  menace  of  the  north  and, 
with  the  utmost  irresponsibility,  arouse  the  most  odious  passions. 
When  the  fire  is  kindled  they  return  home  and,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  those  who  may  be  burned  may  be  burned.  While  these 
meddlers  are  not  better  informed  than  are  Latin  statesmen  or  stu¬ 
dents,  their  intellectual  level  is  nevertheless  so  much  above  that  of 
the  masses  in  any  of  these  countries  that  their  task  is  an  easy  one. 
It  is  moreover  natural  that  the  neighbor  of  the  great  and  powerful 
should  not  be  a  stranger  to  envy.  And  so  it  is  that  even  among  the 
American  peoples  some  may  be  found  who  in  perfectly  good  faith 
are  constantly  warning  their  fellow  nationals  of  the  risks  they  run, 
warnings  which  in  some  cases  reach  the  point  of  provocation.  So 
much  is  said  of  the  dangers  by  which  a  country  is  threatened  that 
10155— 26t— Bull.  11 - 2 
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it  is  incited  to  become  a  watch  tower  and  a  fortress  in  order  to  defend 
“America,  which  believes  in  Jesus  Christ  and  speaks  Spanish.”* 
It  is  assured  that  in  this  defense  it  will  have  all  America  behind  it, 
and  thus  it  is  incited  to  make  trouble.  Those  who  do  this  sort  of  thing 
should  be  made  to  see  the  absolute  lack  of  foundation  for  such  fears 
at  the  present  time,  and  to  consider  the  grave  consequences  which 
may  result  from  their  mistaken  activity.  Naturally,  the  good 
judgment  of  the  governments  involved  will  prevent  actual  conflict; 
but  should  a  conflict  occur  between  the  United  States  and  a  neigh¬ 
boring  country  involving  no  offense  to  the  remainder,  does  anyone 
think  that  the  governments  of  the  latter  will  make  common  cause 
with  their  sister  to  the  point  of  war  with  the  United  States?  Govern¬ 
ments  do  not  do  such  things,  neither  can  they  nor  should  they. 
Hence  the  only  result  to  be  obtained  from  such  activities  is  the 
retarding  of  that  cordiality  so  necessary  in  the  relations  of  the 
American  nations. 

A  moment  ago  I  quoted  a  phrase  from  a  great  Latin  American 
poet,  and  I  can  not  refrain  from  pointing  out  the  error  it  contains, 
because  it  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  which  obstructs  and 
prevents  American  cordiality.  In  this  phrase  the  poet  states  that 
Spanish  America  believes  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  United  States 
also  believes  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  that  country  is  distinguished  for 
one  thing  more  than  another  it  is  the  predominance  it  gives  to 
spiritual  things,  a  predominance  excelled  by  no  nation.  If  by  belief 
in  Jesus  Christ  Catholicism  is  meant,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  United  States  of  America  includes  20,000,000  Catholics,  whose 
church  in  that  country  can  hardly  be  considered  insignificant  while 
four  of  its  principal  directors  enjoy  the  high  dignity  of  cardinals. 
It  is  believed  that  the  United  States  and  Protestant  are  synonymous 
terms.  This  is  not  so,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  United  States 
and  unbeliever  are  not  only  not  synonymous  but  in  absolute  opposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  this  deeply  religious  spirit  that  the  United 
States  has  those  impulses  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  do  good,  even 
against  the  will  of  the  beneficiary,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  suspicion 
of  ulterior  designs.  To  this  religious  spirit  is  also  due  the  feeling 
that  no  undertaking  is  too  difficult  to  be  realized  by  the  genius  of 
that  iieople.  God  created  man  in  his  image  and  likeness,  and  man 
can  create  things  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  the  things  God  created: 
This  is  a  synthesis  of  the  mentality  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

CONCLUSION 

Making  all  allowances,  the  factors  which  favor  the  Pan  American 
movement  are  irresistible.  They  are  founded  upon  immutable  bases. 


■  RuMn  Dario. 
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So  immutable  are  these  that  even  should  America  herself,  forgetful 
of  her  own  interests,  attack  it.  Pan  Americanism  would  still  triumph. 
It  is  founded  upon  geographic  circumstance,  a  similarity  of  origin, 
an  equality  of  institutions  and  the  determination  to  preserve  them, 
a  community  of  objectives  and  ideals,  and  an  increasing  conviction 
that  coordinated  study  and  cooperative  labor  are  superior  to  isolated 
effort,  together  with  the  certainty  that  while  hatred  is  sterile  and 
destructive,  love  is  constructive  and  fruitful. 

America  will  remain  faithful  to  her  fundamental  institutions 
because  they  guarantee  her  greater  plenitude  of  life.  Under  these 
institutions  her  soil  will  afford  a  home  to  all  who  knock  at  her  door, 
and  she  will  continue  as  in  the  past  to  evolve  a  constantly  higher 
type  of  living.  America  will  continue  to  drink  deeply  from  the 
Old  World  fountains  of  wisdom  and  art,  while  laboring  to  develop 
her  own  particular  wisdom  and  art.  Home  of  liberty,  and  home  of 
all  those  who  love  liberty:  that  is  America.  It  is  the  land  of  the 
American  of  to-day  and  of  the  American  of  to-morrow;  of  all  men 
who,  repudiating  oppressive  tradition,  resolve  to  live  a  free,  intense, 
and  complete  life.  America  for  the  Americans;  consequently,  America 
for  humanity. 


FIFTH  PAN  AMERICAN 
CHILD  CONGRESS  V 

CHILD  WELFARE  workers  of  the  countries  of  the  Americas 
are  again  to  assemble  in  an  official  conference  under  gov¬ 
ernmental  auspices  for  a  week’s  discussion  of  their  common 
problems.  The  Fifth  Pan  American  Child  Congress  will 
be  held  in  Habana,  Cuba,  next  February,  the  Congress  opening  on 
the  13th  and  closing  on  the  20th.  An  international  child-welfare 
exposition  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Congress. 

Habana  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  Congress  by  the  Fourth 
Congress,  which  met  in  Chile  in  1924  and  was  attended  by  five 
delegates  from  the  United  States.  The  Government  of  Cuba  has 
appointed  an  organizing  committee  of  which  Dr.  Angel  Arturo 
Aballl,  senior  professor  of  pediatrics  at  the  university,  is  president. 
This  committee  has  just  expedited  the  initial  bulletin  containing  the 
program  and  regulations. 

The  Congress  will  be  divided  into  six  sections — medicine,  hygiene, 
sociology,  education,  psychology,  and  legislation.  Twelve  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  discussed  for  each  of  these  sections — 2  in  general  ses¬ 
sions  and  10  in  section  meetings.  Any  member  of  the  Congress 
may  submit  papers  on  any  of  the  subjects.  A  few  of  the  topics  to 
be  discussed  are  the  following:  Study  of  the  normal  development 
of  the  American  child;  institutes  of  heliotherapy  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  rickets;  consultations  for  and  education  of  the 
expectant  and  nursing  mother;  the  need  for  trained  personnel  in 
child  welfare  institutions;  morals  in  the  theater;  State  respon¬ 
sibility  for  abandoned  and  neglected  children;  the  family  environ¬ 
ment — its  disorganization  and  measures  for  the  prevention  of  this 
condition;  the  need  of  a  national  educational  policy;  economic 
value  of  education  in  relation  to  individual  output;  main  purpose 
of  education  in  democratic  societies;  psychiatric  clinics  for  children; 
child-study  laboratories;  the  psychology  of  the  preschool  child; 
marriage  and  divorce  in  relation  to  child  welfare;  legislation  for  the 
establishment  of  paternity  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock;  juvenile 
courts;  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

Members  of  the  Congress  will  be  of  three  classes — honorary,  gov¬ 
ernmental,  and  others  (those  representing  private  associations  or 
individuals  engaged  in  child-welfare  work  of  a  scientific  or  practical 
nature).  All  members  will  have  full  privileges,  except  that  attend- 
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ance  at  business  meetings  and  voting  privileges  are  limited  to  govern¬ 
mental  members. 

Spanish,  English,  French,  and  Portuguese  will  be  the  official 
languages  of  the  Congress,  but  Spanish,  of  course,  will  be  the  language 
most  frequently  used. 

The  Cuban  Congress  will  be  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  held  in  a 
place  within  convenient  distanot  from  the  United  States,  the  others 
having  been  held  in  the  southern  countries  of  South  America.  It 
should  be  possible  for  the  attendance  from  the  United  States  to  be 
widely  representative  of  various  child-welfare  interests.  Those  who 
attended  the  last  Congress  were  enthusiastic  over  the  opportunities 
it  gave  for  learning  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  child-welfare 
activities  of  the  countries  to  the  South  and  forming  lasting  contacts 
with  those  responsible  for  their  development. 

Information  concerning  the  organization  and  program  of  the 
Congress,  transportation  rates,  and  general  arrangements  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Children’s  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  A  SECTION  OF  LA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA 
Snow -clad  Mount  Illimani  towers  in  the  background 


< 


Courtesy  of  Luie  Csstillo. 

MIRAFLORES.  ANOTHER  SUBURB  OF  THE  BOLIVIAN  CAPITAL 
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Courttay  o(  LuU  Caatillo. 

STREETS  OF  LA  PAZ 

Upper:  Plaza  Venezuela  and  monument  to  Bolivar  at  entrance  to  the  Prado.  Lower:  Residences  on  the 

Avenida  18  de  Julio 


THE  GIFT  OF  ONE  COM¬ 
MON  TONGUE 


By  Colonel  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

SEVERAL  YEARS  ago  I  was  stationed  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  language  of  which  is  Spanish.  One  afternoon 
I  I  was  riding  toward  the  town  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris, 
accompanied  by  another  officer  who  had  been  in  the  country 
for  about  two  years.  As  I  was  a  new  arrival  I  did  not  know  my 
way  about,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  position  of  the  sun  that 
we  were  not  traveling  in  the  right  direction.  So  I  asked  my 
companion  to  ride  to  where  some  natives  were  working  in  the  field 
and  inquire  the  right  trail.  He  engaged  the  natives  in  a  conver¬ 
sation  that  seemed  to  be  a  little  heated,  and  too  long  for  the 
simple  question  involved,  so  I  started  toward  them  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  Suddenly  he  wheeled  and  trotted  back  to  me,  saying, 
in  a  disgusted  tone:  “Colonel,  you  would  hardly  believe  it,  but  not 
one  of  those  natives  understands  a  word  of  English!”  I  asked  if 
he  spoke  Spanish,  and  when  he  replied  in  the  negative  I  rode  to 
where  the  Dominicans  were  and  asked  the  way.  In  a  few  seconds 
they  pointed  the  right  trail  out  to  me  and  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 
Later  I  asked  my  companion  if  he  spoke  French  and  Haitian  Creole. 
Of  course  there  was  no  reason  why  “bush”  Dominicans  should  be 
expected  to  speak  anything  but  their  own  language,  but  the  point 
I  wish  to  bring  out  is  that  in  that  group  four  languages  were  under¬ 
stood,  English,  French,  Creole,  and  Spanish,  but  the  two  parties 
could  not  converse  because  none  was  common  to  them. 

Much  of  the  wastage  of  the  world  is  caused  by  lack  of  understanding. 
In  our  efforts  to  promote  peace  and  its  arts  it  seems  folly  to  overlook 
so  simple  and  easy  a  device  as  agreement  upon  a  common  medium 
of  expression.  Our  civilization  reminds  me  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  nations  should  speak  a  single  tongue, 
but  that  it  would  simplify  human  intercourse  if  the  nations  would 
agree  upon  one  tongue  to  be  used  in  addition  to  their  own.  Think 
of  the  time  saved  in  the  study  of  languages,  and  the  better  under¬ 
standing  that  would  follow  in  the  interest  of  commerce,  education, 
human  relations,  and  peace.  Let  me  turn  the  subject  over  a  bit, 
in  a  personal  sort  of  way,  illustrating  from  my  own  experience  the 
needless  effort  and  confusion  due  to  nothing  but  lack  of  agreement. 


>  From  SuTvey  Qraphie,  New  York,  August,  1926. 
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In  1916  I  was  crossing  Siberia,  en  route  from  Peking  to  Petrograd. 
English  and  French  had  seen  me  safely  through  Mukden,  Chang 
Chung,  and  Harbin.  As  evening  drew  on  after  leaving  Harbin  I 
became  interested  in  the  question  of  dinner,  and  eventually  gathered 
some  information  by  the  simple  process  of  pointing  to  my  open 
mouth  and  then  to  my  watch.  The  train  conductor  looked  as  though 
he  were  undecided  whether  to  put  me  off  or  lock  me  up,  but  another 
passenger  laughed  and  placed  the  tip  of  his  finger  on  the  number 
six.  He  then  made  motions  of  handling  a  knife  and  fork  and  I 
nodded.  The  look  of  suspicion  left  the  face  of  the  conductor,  and 
some  of  the  passengers  seemed  to  be  sorry  the  exhibition  was  over. 
Word  must  have  been  passed  along  the  train  that  some  kind  of  a 
crazy  foreigner  was  on  board  because  people  kept  passing  for  the 
obvious  purpose  of  looking  at  me.  After  a  time  a  swarthy  individual 
was  ushered  up  by  several  helpful  passengers,  and  he  addressed  me 
in  what  was  evidently  Italian.  I  replied  in  English  and  in  French, 
and  then  in  Spanish.  He  understood  that  tongue  as  badly  as  I  did, 
but  managed  to  answer  my  questions  and  give  me  some  useful  infor¬ 
mation.  He  was  an  Italian  who  had  been  in  business  in  Russia  for 
many  years.  Suppose  we  analyze  this  situation  a  little  bit.  There 
was  an  Italian,  translating  from  Russian  into  Spanish,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  an  American!  I  do  not  know  how  many  other  languages  he 
spoke,  but  they  were  useless  in  this  particular  case,  as  were  the 
French  and  German  of  the  American.  The  reason  for  German  not 
being  mentioned  before  will  be  explained  in  a  moment. 

Several  days  later  (it  took  10  days  from  Peking  to  Petrograd)  a 
bearded  individual  boarded  the  train  and  was  put  into  the  compart¬ 
ment  with  me.  I  waited  with  some  amusement  for  his  first  effort 
at  conversation.  After  moving  about  and  fidgeting  for  several 
minutes  he  faced  me  and  spoke  in  Russian.  I  replied  in  English, 
and  he  shook  his  head  and  said  “niet,  niet!”  Then  he  tried  another. 
I  caught  the  sounds  of  “por  Polski”  and  answered,  this  time  in 
French,  saying  I  could  not  speak  Polish.  He  then  made  a  series 
of  noises  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  identify,  and  I  copied  him 
to  the  extent  of  shaking  my  head  and  saying  “niet,  niet!”  But  this 
was  a  fellow  of  resource.  He  looked  out  in  the  corridor  and  after 
assuring  himself  that  no  one  would  hear  he  whispered:  “Sprechen 
Sie  Deutsch?”  I  admitted  that  I  did,  but  mentioned  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  fine  of  2,000  roubles  for  speaking  German  during  the  war. 
He  said  that  did  not  make  any  difference  if  nobody  heard  it!  The 
point  here  is  that  our  understanding  was  found  in  the  German 
tongue,  and  the  study  of  all  other  tongues  was,  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  wasted  effort. 

A  Dane  traveled  with  us  from  Omsk  to  Petrograd.  He  was  a 
brilliant  sort  of  man.  Half  the  passengers  on  the  train  seemed  to 
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know  and  like  him.  He  was  manager  of  one  of  the  Asiatic  offices 
of  the  Danish  cable  company,  but  had  lived  for  years  in  Russia 
proper.  His  use  of  English  was  flawless,  including  humor  and  slang, 
but  he  said  he  was  more  at  home  in  Russian  because  he  had  never 
been  in  an  English-speaking  country.  He  did  not  consider  himself 
a  linguist,  although  he  was  accustomed  to  transacting  business  in 
English,  Russian,  Polish,  French,  modem  Greek,  “a  little  Turkish,” 
and  “naturally  in  Norwegian  and  Swedish  because  I  am  a  Dane,” 
and  “of  course  everybody  has  to  know  German.”  Consider  the 
years  of  that  man’s  busy  life  that  had  been  necessarily  wasted  in 
fitting  himself  to  conduct  his  business.  And  with  all  those  languages 
at  his  tongue’s  end  he  would  have  been  totally  lost  had  he  gone  to 
South  America  where  the  languages  are  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
Indeed,  the  human  race  has  too  much  difficulty  in  communicating 
with  itself. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1914  I  was  traveling  in 
Norway  with  some  of  my  family.  The  town  of  Trondhjem,  northern 
terminus  of  the  railroad,  was  packed  wdth  the  people  of  many  lands, 
all  talking  at  once  and  trying  to  find  out  how  they  were  to  get  back 
home.  After  seeing  to  the  wants  of  my  own  party  I  was  standing 
in  the  door  of  the  hotel  waiting  for  time  to  leave.  A  Frenchman 
and  two  ladies  attacked  the  head  porter  with  a  volley  of  language. 
They  seemed  to  be  in  a  frenzy  to  get  information  about  a  certain 
train.  But  there  was  no  mental  contact.  The  porter  waved  his 
arms  and  spoke  in  Norweigan.  He  had  the  necessary  information, 
and  was  willing  to  give  it,  but  he  did  not  know  what  was  wanted. 
I  stepped  over  and  asked  him  if  he  understood  German.  He  did. 
Then  I  asked  the  questions  the  French  family  had  been  asking.  In 
a  few  moments  the  situation  was  clear.  At  the  time  this  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  complicated  matter;  it  meant  no  more  than  a  little 
translating.  But  it  was  complicated,  unnecessarily  so.  In  order 
that  two  people  could  exchange  ideas  and  information  it  took  three 
races  and  four  languages. 

A  similar  situation  arose  sometime  in  1917,  when  I  was  going  from 
Sweden  to  Denmark  by  way  of  Helsingborg-Helsingor.  Just  ahead 
of  me  in  the  line  was  a  man  with  a  Russian  passport  and  the  Danish 
official  could  not  read  it.  He  asked  the  man  for  his  name,  residence, 
and  occupation.  I  knew  what  the  Dane  was  saying,  and  as  I  had 
learned  some  Russian  since  my  Siberian  experience,  I  translated  it 
into  that  tongue.  Upon  my  questions  being  answered  the  problem 
was  to  convey  the  information  to  the  Danish  official.  I  happened 
to  understand  what  he  had  said,  but  I  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
Danish.  I  tried  him  in  English  and  French  without  success,  but  the 
inevitable  “Sprechen  Sie  Deutsch”  made  contact.  A  few  simple 
questions  and  answers,  using  the  American  as  a  clearing  house,  con- 
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nected  the  Dane  with  the  Russian  by  means  of  the  German  tongue. 
The  Russian  was  the  only  one  of  us  who  used  his  own  language  exclu¬ 
sively.  The  Dane  and  I  spoke  German  no  more  than  compre- 
hendingly.  The  Dane  thought  in  his  own  language,  translated  that 
into  German  and  passed  it  on  to  me.  I  received  it  in  German,  men¬ 
tally  put  it  into  English,  translated  that  into  Russian,  and  passed  the 
result  to  the  man  who  needed  it.  He  used  nothing  but  Russian.  I 
received  his  reply  in  that  language,  turned  it  into  my  own  language, 
translated  that  into  German,  and  passed  the  idea  on  to  the  Dane 
who  promptly  put  it  into  Danish. 

All  of  this  recalls  an  incident  that  took  place  about  30  years  ago 
and  had  been  forgotten.  It  was  probably  the  first  time  I  was  at 
all  impressed  by  the  complicated  problems  of  language,  and  my  mind 
reverts  to  it  as  an  illustration  that  seems  almost  impossible.  I  was 
traveling  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  probably  in  Germany.  In 
the  compartment  with  me  were  three  men  of  whose  nationality  I  am 
now  doubtful.  Somebody  started  speaking  in  languages  none  of  the 
others  understood.  As  I  now  recall  it  he  tried  to  open  conversation 
in  Danish,  Norw'egian,  and  Swedish.  That  makes  three  languages. 
Another  spoke  in  Russian,  and  at  least  one  other  tongue  that  I  could 
not  identify.  That  makes  a  total  of  five  languages.  The  third  man 
was  an  Italian  or  a  Greek;  he  spoke  in  both  languages,  and  in  Turkish, 
I  suppose,  because  he  kept  mentioning  Constantinople;  he  also  spoke 
in  Spanish.  That  makes  four  more  languages,  and  a  total  of  nine. 
I  tried  English,  French,  and  German  (at  that  time  I  knew  no  Spanish 
or  Russian).  This  makes  a  total  of  12  languages  that  were  spoken 
by  four  men,  and  they  could  not  understand  each  other. 

It  seems  to  me  that  something  is  lacking  in  our  basic  civilization, 
or  that  we  are  building  our  civilization  by  much  the  same  methods 
employed  at  the  Tower  of  Babel.  We  struggle  to  rear  it  with  all 
that  we  have  except  common  understanding.  We  are  bridging 
geographical  distance  but  not  mental  distance.  Whenever  there  is 
an  international  gathering  the  language  must  be  agreed  upon,  and 
then  there  must  be  varied  and  assorted  interpreters  to  see  that  the 
members  get  the  straight  of  what  is  being  said  and  done.  The 
agreements,  treaties,  decisions,  conclusions,  call  them  what  you  will, 
must  be  made  in  the  language  agreed  upon  and  then  translated  into 
every  other  language  that  is  represented  at  the  gathering.  The 
official  language  for  such  things  is  usually  French,  but  that  is  not 
the  language  in  which  the  document  will  be  presented  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  ratification,  or  in  which  it  will  be  explained  to  the 
American  people.  Will  the  American  get  the  same  meaning  and 
sense  from  their  translation  that  the  people  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Japan,  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Germany,  Siam,  and  all  the  confused  mixture 
of  nations  and  races  get  from  theirs?  And  will  all  these  receive  the 
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same  understanding  as  the  people  of  France,  in  whose  language  the 
original  document  was  written?  I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  say,  but  I  have  a  working  knowledge  of  several  languages, 
which  causes  me  to  doubt  it.  But  if  there  was  one  language  in 
which  all  their  representatives  had  a  common  mastery  some  at  least 
of  the  misunderstandings  could  be  fended  against  at  the  point  where 
these  misunderstandings  had  their  roots — namely,  the  meeting  at 
which  the  agreement  was  drafted. 

There  are  doubtless  incidents  of  record  where  international  com¬ 
plications  have  arisen  because  of  a  lack  of  common  speech.  Should 
this  be  the  case  they  will  probably  be  carefully  guarded  for  political 
or  diplomatic  reasons  until  some  one  who  is  more  facile  in  such 
intricacies  than  I  can  bring  them  to  light.  There  has  recently  been, 
however,  a  spectacular  event  in  the  Capitol  in  Washington  that  will 
serve,  to  some  extent,  to  illustrate  the  point.  On  Wednesday, 
April  7,  last,  the  delegates  to  the  Pan  American  Congress  of  Journalists 
paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  they  were  officially 
made  welcome  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Senator  Hiram  Bingham,  of 
Connecticut,  who,  after  some  appropriate  remarks  made  in  English, 
and  after  expressing  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  speak  in  Portu¬ 
guese  for  the  benefit  of  the  representatives  from  Brazil,  launched 
into  a  fluent  and  graceful  address  in  the  Spanish  language.  This 
was  greeted  with  grateful  and  probably  astonished  applause  from 
the  visiting  Latin  Americans.  Later  during  the  same  day  the 
journalists  paid  a  visit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  were 
greeted  by  Congressman  Harry  M.  Wurzbach,  of  Texas,  who  prefaced 
his  courteous  address  by  saying:  “Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  now,  in 
behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  express  a 
few  words  of  greeting  in  the  Spanish  language  to  our  most  welcome 
guests.”  Mr.  Wurzbach  was  followed  by  F6lix  C6rdova  Davila,  who 
also  spoke  in  Spanish.  All  these  addresses  had  to  be  translated  into 
English  before  they  could  be  understood  by  any  except  the  visiting 
Latin  Americans,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  delivered  offi¬ 
cially  from  the  floors  of  the  American  Congress.* 

There  is  too  much  room  for  differences  and  misunderstandings. 
Too  much  effort  is  required  for  the  bare  necessities  of  comprehending. 
Human  beings  can  not  engage  in  commerce  and  make  agreements 
until  they  understand  each  other,  and  this  barrier  is  more  difficult 
to  overcome  than  the  technique  of  the  business  in  which  they  engage. 
In  the  same  way  that  the  telephone,  telegraph,  cable,  and  radio 
bridge  the  physical  distance  that  separates  man  from  man,  so  would 
a  common  language  bridge  the  mental  distance  that  separates  mind 
from  mind,  and  I  think  that  distance  is  the  greater  and  more  import- 
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ant  of  the  two.  My  suggestion  is  not  to  replace  any  language,  but 
to  agree  upon  some  one  language  as  a  means  of  common  international 
communication,  to  the  end  that  in  commerce,  diplomacy,  politics, 
and  society  at  large,  there  would  never  be  any  necessity  for  any  one 
to  learn  more  than  that  one  language  in  addition  to  his  own.  But 
what  language? 

Although  one  would  naturally  prefer  to  select  his  own  for  this 
purpose  there  are  some  cogent  reasons  why  I  will  not  do  so.  This 
question  would  involve  the  entire  world,  and  its  convenience  must  be 
considered.  English  is  too  complicated,  and  too  unreasonable  in  its 
method  of  spelling;  it  has  too  many  words  of  double  meaning,  and 
too  much  accepted  slang  for  that  ease  and  simplicity  of  expression 
that  is  needed  for  profitable  communication,  especially  among 
foreigners.  And  again,  there  are  reasons  that  pertain  equally  in  the 
case  of  French,  German,  and  Italian.  None  of  these  could  be  agreed 
upon  because  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  all  the  others.  To  select 
one  of  these  might  unbalance  some  kind  of  a  balance,  a  balance  of 
commerce,  balance  of  power,  or  a  balance  of  prestige  somewhere. 
There  seem  to  be  a  good  many  things  to  consider  besides  the 
philology  involved. 

From  time  to  time  the  language  of  some  politically  dominant 
nation  has,  by  virtue  of  its  necessity,  risen  to  almost  international 
acceptance.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  supremacy  was 
due  to  necessity  and  not  choice,  or  to  recognized  need  for  standard 
communication.  For  many  years  English  was  the  trading  language 
of  the  world  because  the  English  people  did  more  than  any  others  to 
discover  and  develop  foreign  trade.  Just  before  the  Great  War  the 
German  tongue  was  making  rapid  advances  in  world  commerce, 
keeping  pace  with  the  expansion  of  German  trade.  Since  then, 
however,  English  has  regained  its  old  importance,  and  possibly  a 
little  added  prestige,  largely  because  of  the  commercial  efforts  of  the 
United  States.  By  common  agreement  French  is  the  generally 
accepted  medium  for  diplomatic  intercourse,  although  here,  too, 
the  growing  political  pow'er  of  the  English-speaking  nations  has 
caused  their  language  to  menace  French.  The  point  I  wish  to  make 
clear  is  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  any  language  has  always  been  due  to 
the  political  and  commercial  power  of  the  country  to  w'hich  it  was 
natural,  and  this  shifting  condition  will  continue  to  an  increasing 
confusion  until  the  use  of  some  common  language  is  sensibly  agreed 
upon  by  a  majority  of  nations. 

This  problem  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  There  have  been  at 
least  three  efforts  made  to  solve  it  by  means  of  constructed  or  arti¬ 
ficial  languages  such  as  Volapuk,  Esperanto,  and  Idiom  Neutral. 
But  all  efforts  along  artificial  lines,  no  matter  how  excellent  they 
.  10155— 26t— Bull.  11 3 


BRAZILIAN  VISITORS  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Tbe  party  of  24  prominent  citizens  of  Silo  Paulo, 
Brazil,  including  coffee  planters,  capitalists, 
and  professional  men,  with  members  of  their 
families,  who  made  an  extensive  tour  of  tbe 
United  States  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September.  A  visit  to  tbe  Pan  American 
Union  was  included  in  tbe  program  for  Wash¬ 
ington 
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may  have  been,  have,  nevertheless,  proven  fruitless.  It  is  hard  to 
obtain  the  barest  information  concerning  them.  When  a  boy  I  was 
educated  for  four  years  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and 
traveled  in  other  countries.  Three  years  of  my  service  in  the  Marine 
Corps  have  been  spent  as  an  attach^  to  diplomatic  offices,  the  embassy 
in  Russia,  and  the  legations  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
In  addition  to  this  my  travels  and  experiences,  both  official  and 
personal,  have  been  decidedly  varied,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
of  these  languages  being  of  any  use  to  anybody.  I  have  never  known 
anybody  who  knew  anything  about  them,  and  I  have  never  heard 
them  discussed  as  a  possibility  for  facilitating  international  communi¬ 
cation.  Such  meager  information  as  I  have  on  the  subject  has  been 
acquired  by  reading,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  my  personal 
curiosity.  In  an  effort  to  agitate  the  question  of  a  common  language 
I  therefore  eliminate  the  artificial  languages  in  favor  of  some  one 
already  in  natural  use. 

I  suggest  Spanish  as  the  supplementary  language  to  be  encouraged 
in  all  other  countries  and  for  these  reasons: 

1.  It  is  the  easiest  and  simplest  of  all  languages. 

2.  It  is  flexible,  expressive,  and  musical. 

3.  It  is  already  in  use  in  many  of  the  most  important  and  growing 
commercial  areas  in  the  world.  (All  South  and  Central  America 
except  Brazil,  where  Portuguese  is  spoken,  and  that  is  very  like 
Spanish;  many  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies;  the  Philippines; 
Spain  itself.) 

4.  Spain  is  not  so  great  in  the  world  of  commerce,  industry,  wealth, 
politics,  and  power  as  to  have  the  selection  of  her  language  opposed 
on  any  of  these  grounds,  or  for  any  of  the  reasons  already  suggested. 

I  do  not  know  how  such  a  step  could  be  brought  about,  but  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  agitate  it,  to  get  people  interested  in  it.  It  does 
not  seem  impossible  that  the  numerous  leagues,  conferences,  and 
assemblies  that  are  already  in  existence  for  the  furtherance  of  peace 
should  make  it  their  concern.  It  would  facilitate  commerce,  social 
relations,  and  harmonious  well-being  and  in  so  doing  would  help  to 
remove  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  misunderstandings. 
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By  Elgin  Bryce  Holt 

Mining  Engineer,  Durango,  Mexico 

During  the  last  several  years,  in  following  up  my  work  as 
mining  engineer,  I  have  explored  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  from  the  Rio  Aros,  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua, 
to  southwestern  Durango,  bordering  the  State  of  Nayarit. 
During  these  excursions,  in  addition  to  extensive  data  concerning 
mines,  I  have  collected  a  considerable  fund  of  general  rather  than 
particular  information  regarding  prehistoric  ruins  of  this  section. 
These  I  will  describe  in  this  article  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  anyone  interested  in  the  subject.  A  careful 
exploration  of  the  said  ruins  would  undoubtedly  yield  considerable 
wealth  of  an  ethnological  and  archaeological  nature. 

C.VVE  VALLEY  DWELLINGS 

The  large  and  extensive  cliff  dwellings  at  Cave  Valley,  Chihua¬ 
hua,  located  about  60  miles  southwest  of  Casas  Grandes,  are  well 
known  and  have  been  visited  by  scores  of  tourists.  So  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  them  in  this  statement,  but  will  mainly  confine 
my  remarks  to  that  great  semi-explored  region  south  of  the  Rio  Aros, 
embracing  southwestern  Chihuahua  and  western  Durango.  The 
said  region  is  not  traversed  by  either  wagon  road  or  railroad  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western,  or  Sinaloa,  side  of  the  mountains.  The 
so-called  “caminos”  crossing  the  sierras  are  merely  pack  trails, 
and  these,  though  few  and  far  between,  have  been  traveled  since 
colonial  days  and  long  before  by  the  Indians.  In  between  these 
through  trails  are  vast  sections  of  wild  country  known  only  to  the 
Indians  or  native  Mexicans.  In  places  there  are  mountain  sections 
so  rough,  broken,  and  formidable  that  even  the  Indians  balk  at 
living  in  them.  These  are  referred  to  by  the  Mexican  residents  as 
“desiertos,”  or  deserts. 


RIO  CHICO  DWELLINGS 

Several  years  ago  I  visited  a  well-preserved  cliff  dwelling  located 
on  the  Rio  Chico,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Aros,  which  flows 
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westward  into  the  Rio  Yaqui.  These  dwellings  are  more  particu¬ 
larly  located  about  15  miles  eastward  from  Chuichupa,  Chihuahua, 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain  under  huge  overhanging  rocks.  Two 
other  Americans  accompanied  me  on  the  trip.  The  dwellings  we 
found  to  be  of  the  Mesa  Verde  type,  built  up  in  terraces.  The  walls 
were  constructed  of  stone  and  lime  mortar,  plastered  and  white¬ 
washed  on  the  inside.  Most  of  the  roofs  were  intact.  The  rafters 
supporting  the  roofs  were  alder  poles  that  had  been  burnt  off  at  each 
end.  The  floor  was  covered  with  about  3  feet  of  d4bris  and  dry  dust, 
as  the  buildings  had  been  thoroughly  protected  from  moisture  by  the 


Courteay  of  ib«  Heye  FouodotMNi. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  CAVE  VALLEY,  STATE  OF  CHIHUAHUA.  MEXICO 


rocks  above.  We  dug  down  through  the  d4bris  referred  to  covering 
the  floors  and  found  one  or  two  small  earthenware  ollas,  two  stone 
metates  for  grinding  corn,  heaps  of  corn  cobs,  and  a  human  skull  on 
which  were  imprints  of  cloth.  We  also  found  tufts  of  human  hair 
down  in  the  dry  dust. 

To  one  side  of  the  main  building,  which  consisted  of  six  or  seven 
rooms,  was  a  large  demijohn-shaped  structure  made  of  w'oven  willows 
plastered  inside  and  out  with  clay.  This  was  probably  used  for  the 
storage  of  corn. 

The  doors  and  windows,  that  is  the  openings,  were  intact  and 
U-shaped  at  bottom.  Back  of  the  main  building  w’as  a  great  arch  or 
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CAVE  HOUSES  AND  GRANARIES 
NEAR  AROS  RIVER 

Carl  Lumholtz,  in  his  unknou-n  Meitco,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  in  1902,  says: 
“The  buildings  are  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
but  53  rooms  could  be  counted.  They  were 
located  on  a  rocky  terrace  extending  from  the 
extreme  right  to  the  rear  center  of  the  cave. 
This  extreme  right  extended  slightly  beyond 
the  overhanging  cliff  and  contained  groups  of 
two-storied  bouses.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
cave  were  a  number  of  granaries  still  in  excei- 
lent  condition.’’ 


The  pan  ameEican  union 
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hole  in  the  rock  from  which  one  could  look  down  hundreds  of  feet, 
and  each  way  along  the  bluff  we  saw  small  lookout  buildings  which 
we  could  not  reach.  At  the  foot  of  the  bluff  we  examined  an  egg- 
shaped  room  with  a  round  opening  about  2  feet  in  diameter.  This 
was  probably  used  for  sweat  baths  or,  if  not,  for  storage  purposes. 

Possibly  these  ruins,  since  the  time  of  our  visit,  have  been  explored 
and  written  up,  as  they  are  quite  well  known  to  the  Mormon  colonists 
nearby  at  Chuichupa. 


ENTRANCE  TO 
CLIFF  DWELLING 


A 


Courtoiy  of  the  Heye  Found*tioo. 


I  was  told  at  that  time  and  repeatedly  since  that  there  are  a  great 
many  cliff  dwellings  down  the  main  Aros  River;  but  I  have  never 
penetrated  that  section. 


DOLORES  DWELLINGS 

During  1921  I  headed  an  exploration  expedition  and  combed  the 
region  farther  south  around  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Sinaloa. 
My  headquarters  was  at  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  Sinaloa,  and  I  scouted 
around  in  all  directions  from  that  point  looking  over  mines  for  my 
clients.  I  was  in  that  part  of  the  country  first  and  last  about  three 
years. 

I  stayed  at  the  home  of  Don  Pedro  Vega  at  San  Luis  Gonzaga  and 
met  Don  Leopoldo  Felix,  a  friend  of  Vega’s,  and  a  well-to-do  rancher 
of  that  section.  Don  Leopoldo  told  me  he  had  visited,  some  time 
previously,  an  extensive  cliff  dwelling  located  in  the  mountains  near 
Dolores,  Chihuahua,  at  a  point  about  40  miles  northwesterly  from 
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San  Luis  Gonzaga  and  more  or  less  30  miles  westerly  from  Guadalupe 
y  Calvo,  Chihuahua. 

He  further  said  the  Dolores  ruins  consisted  of  a  great  number  of 
well-constructed  rooms,  and  as  far  as  he  knew  they  had  never  been 
explored  by  foreigners.  Hence  it  is  my  opinion  the  said  ruins  are 
worthy  of  investigation  which  should  result  in  valuable  discoveries. 
The  gentleman  referred  to  would  be  the  logical  person  to  guide  one 
to  these  ruins. 

WESTERN  DURANGO  DWELLINGS 

Don  Hermenijildo  Viscarra,  who  resides  at  San  Luis  Gonzaga, 
told  me  that  several  years  ago,  while  on  a  prospecting  trip  in  the 
mountains  east  of  San  Andres  de  la  Sierra,  Durango,  he  discovered 

A  HUGE  GRANARY 
AT  “OLLA"  CLIFF 
DWELLINGS 
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extensive  cliff  dwellings,  consisting  of  around  20  rooms  in  one  building, 
that  he  was  confident  had  never  been  seen  by  outsiders,  as  the  ruins 
are  located  in  an  extremely  isolated  section.  He  offered  to  guide 
me  to  the  place  referred  to. 

SAN  DARIO  RUINS 

San  Dario,  Durango,  is  a  mountain  hamlet  located  on  the  north 
rim  of  the  Rio  Humaya  gorge,  which  at  that  point  is  about  5,000 
feet  in  depth,  and  from  rim  to  rim  the  main  gorge  has  a  width  of  about 
15  miles.  I  was  at  San  Dario  during  1924  examining  mines  at  that 
;  point  and  was  told  by  a  resident  there  that  on  a  mesa,  a  few  miles 

I  east  of  San  Dario,  and  under  the  north  escarpment  of  the  main 

canyon,  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  town  formerly  built  of  stone.  Now 
j  only  the  foundations  are  standing,  according  to  my  informant.  I 

I  was  also  told  the  ruins  in  question  had  never  been  explored  or  dug  into. 

i 
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PICTOGRAPHS  AND  STONE  IDOLS 

During  June  and  July  of  this  year,  in  company  with  Mr.  A.  R. 
Fletcher,!  made  an  extended  trip  through  the  region  under  discussion. 

We  outfitted  with  supplies,  mules,  and  mozo  at  Tepehuanes, 
which  is  the  end  of  a  branch  railroad  running  north  from  the  city  of 
Durango,  and  traveled  northwestward  across  the  main  sierras  into 
the  low  foothill  country  of  the  Badiraguato  district  of  Sinaloa. 
En  route  we  passed  Metates,  Tahuahueto  del  Alto,  Los  Fresnos, 
and  San  Luis  Gonzaga.  We  returned  to  Tepehuanes  by  way  of 
Copalquin,  San  Fernando,  and  Topia. 


CourtMy  of  Chorles  Scribner’a  Soot 

CAVE  DWELLINGS  AT  OARABATO 

The  cave  is  located  in  a  gorge  of  the  Arroyo  Oarabato,  which  drains  into  the  Rio  Chico. 

(From  Unknown  Mexico,  by  Carl  Lumholtz) 

The  most  interesting  section  traversed  by  us  was  between  Tahua¬ 
hueto  and  Los  Fresnos.  Here  we  crossed  the  Rio  Humaya  Gorge 
at  a  point  about  30  miles  east  of  San  Fernando. 

On  reaching  Tahuahueto,  which  is  a  famous  old  Spanish  mining 
camp,  we  spent  several  days  looking  over  mines  at  that  place. 

I  questioned  the  natives  of  the  vicinity  closely  regarding  ancient 
ruins,  pictographs,  etc.,  and  was  furnished  the  following  information 
by  Antonio  Orozco.  He  informed  me  there  were  few  ruins  of  any 
note  in  that  immediate  vicinity,  but  that  at  a  point  about  2  miles 
southeast  of  Tahuahueto  he  had  found  a  cave  in  which  was  painted 
the  figure  of  an  Indian  with  drawn  bow  and  arrow;  and  that  north 
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from  Tahuahueto,  about  the  same  distance,  was  a  large  cavern 
known  as  “La  Cueva  de  los  Monos,”  in  which  were  to  be  found  a 
large  number  of  pictures  painted  on  the  walls. 

He  then  told  me  of  two  stone  idols  located  on  top  of  a  mountain 
in  that  vicinity  and  offered  to  guide  us  to  the  place;  but  inasmuch 
as  our  mission  concerned  the  investigation  of  mines  we  could  not 
spare  the  time  to  accept  his  offer. 


TAHUAHUETO  DEL  ALTO 


Strange  to  say  this  vast  and  even  now  isolated  region  was  pene¬ 
trated  and  explored  by  the  Spaniards  around  three  centuries  ago. 


Courtesy  of  Charles  Scriboer's  Sons. 


DESIGN  IN  RED  ON  SECOND  STORY  WALL 
OF  QARABATO  CAVE  DWELLINGS 


One  can  gather  some  idea  of  the  formidable  conditions  these  old 
conquistadores  faced  by  reading  the  following  extract  copied  by  me 
from  a  report  on  Tahuahueto  written  by  Charles  E.  Herbert  during 
1902: 


The  following  traditions  are  taken  partly  from  an  old  book  called  “  Las  Misioncs 
de  la  Sierra  Madre,”  published  by  Padre  Allegre,  a  Jesuit  priest,  extracts  from 
which  evidently  have  been  published  by  the  direction  of  the  authorities  of  the 
district  of  Tamazula  by  Mr.  Martin  del  Ck)rte,  1893.  I  give  a  literal  translation 
of  these: 
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“In  the  same  district  [Sianori]  is  found  the  old  and  renowned  mine  of  Tahua- 
hueto,  which  the  Spaniards  worked  from  about  the  year  1600  to  1700,  and  such 
was  its  richness  that  it  acquired  fame  in  Mexican  mining  annals.  Tradition 
says  that  Tahuahueto  belonged  to  the  Crown,  that  is  to  say  it  was  worked  by  the 
Government,  and  so  considerable  was  its  wealth  that  from  time  to  time  ships 
of  the  Royal  Navy  arrived  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  receive  the  great  remittances 
of  silver  sent  from  the  celebrated  mine;  upon  occasions  waiting  whole  months 
for  the  pack  trains  from  Tahuahueto.  Tradition  further  says  that  in  time 
Tahuahueto  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Spanish  gentleman  who  came  to  figure 
as  the  richest  man  of  his  time. 

“We  are  assured  by  the  traditions  that  the  Spaniards  who  worked  in  Tahua¬ 
hueto,  whether  as  simple  servants,  miners,  clerks,  or  overseers,  were  daily  divided 
into  bodies,  the  one  employed  in  the  business  of  the  mine,  the  other  under  arms 
in  the  different  entrenchments  to  guard  against  the  Indians,  who  constantly 
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THE  NEW  RAILROAD  STATION  IN  DURANGO 

appeared  in  great  numbers  and  with  audacity  and  courage  destroyed  property 
and  barbarously  murdered  such  strangers  as  fell  into  their  hands.  The  Spaniards 
and  their  allies,  with  the  courage  and  energy  belonging  to  their  race,  repulsed 
the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  but  in  the  course  of  the  years,  being  alone  in  the  desert 
far  from  assistance,  they  succumbed  to  the  superior  numbers  and  few  if  any 
escaped  death.  These  stories,  as  has  been  said,  have  come  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  I  have  not  seen  them  published  in  any  work,  but  I  believe  them 
worthy  of  credit,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  in  part.  For  without  doubt  Tahuahueto 
was  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards  during  the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
the  principal  reason  of  this  being  the  powerful  and  combined  attacks  of  the 
Indians,  who  were  lords  of  this  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  carried  death  and 
desolation  wherever  they  came,  the  religious  exhortations  of  the  priests  and 
missionaries,  who  penetrated  these  deserts  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  solely  to 
teach  the  Indians  the  sacred  doctrines,  being  insufficient  to  overcome  their 
instincts  of  destruction.” 
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INDIANS 

The  Indians  living  between  the  Rio  Aros  and  southwestern  Durango 
belong  to  the  Tarahumare*  (pronounced  Tar-u-marr)  and  Tepehuanes 
tribes,  the  former  being  the  most  numerous.  These  Indians  are 
undoubtedly  descendants  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cliff  dwellings 
referred  to. 

Years  ago  they  owned  and  cultivated  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  and  had  titles  to  their  lands  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Juarez. 

During  the  early  Diaz  re¬ 
gime,  however,  well-to-do 
Mexican  ranchers  invaded 
their  country  and  gradu¬ 
ally  dispossessed  the  Indi¬ 
ans  of  their  choice  lands. 
About  28  years  ago  the 
Tarahumares,  led  by  their 
chief  Cabriales,  went  on 
the  warpath  and  killed  off 
within  a  few  days’  time 
various  Mexican  ranchers 
and  their  entire  families. 
Troops  were  sent  in,  and 
after  a  short  campaign  the 
Indians  were  subdued;  but 
Cabriales  escaped  only  to 
be  found  about  a  year  later 
in  hiding  at  Guanacevi  and 
executed.  Since  that  time 
these  Indians  have  given 
no  further  trouble. 

At  present  the  Tarahu¬ 
mares,  aside  from  those  im¬ 
pressed  into  service  and 
reduced  to  slavery  by  the 
Mexican  ranchers,  live 
mainly  in  the  more  isolated  sections  of  the  mountains  and  subsist 
by  hillside  farming  and  hunting.  Besides,  they  raise  cattle,  horses, 
swine,  sheep,  goats,  etc.  The  women  weave  a  coarse  but  serviceable 
blanket  out  of  homespun  wool. 

■  In  Volume  I  of  Bancroft’s  H’Drils  on  Nalivt  Ractt  and  Wild  Tribet  the  name  of  tbis  tribe  is  spelled  tara- 
humare;  but  in  tbe  same  book  in  quotations  from  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  German  historians  the  word  is 
spelled  several  ways,  viz;  Tarahumara,  tarahumari,  and  taraumara.  At  the  bottom  of  page  572  of  the 
work  mentioned  appears  the  following  statement;  "Begun  parece,  la  palabra  talahumali  6  tarahumari 
signiflca  * corredor  de  a  pi5;’de  tala  6  tara,  pi5,  Aumo,  eorre."  (It  appears  that  tbe  word  talahumali  or 
tarahumari  means  foot-runner,  from  tala  or  tara,  foot,  and  kuma,  runs).  At  the  present  time  the  generally 
accepted  way  of  spelling  the  word  in  English  is  tarahumare  and  in  Spanish  tarahumara— Author' t  note. 
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In  traveling  through  that  section  I  found  the  Tarahumares  to  be 
extremely  timid,  but  harmless.  Often  when  I  would  approach  their 
lonely  habitations  they  would  run  and  hide  like  wild  animals;  but 
not  always.  Some  of  them  would  “stand  pat”  and  peep  out  of  their 
huts  in  a  sullen  manner. 

According  to  Tarahumare  etiquette,  when  a  stranger  arrives  at 
one  of  their  houses  the  proper  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  stop  some 
distance  from  the  house  and  sit  down,  turning  his  back  to  the  occu¬ 
pants  as  though  they  did  not  exist  on  earth.  If  he  does  this,  he  is 
considered  a  good  person  and  wdll  finally  be  invited  to  the  house* 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stranger  rushes  up  and  offers  to  shake  hands, 
he  is  regarded  with  suspicion  and  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  This  method  of  procedure  is  not  only  practiced  by  strangers. 


Photograph  by  Elcin  Bryee  Holt. 

TAHUAHVETO  DEL  ALTO 


but  also  by  close  friends  and  relatives  in  making  a  call.  For  instance, 
Don  Pedro  Vega  at  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  at  the  time  I  stopped  with  him, 
had  two  or  three  Tarahumare  servants.  Occasionally  their  moun¬ 
tain  cousins  would  come  down  for  a  visit,  and  it  was  amusing  how  they 
would  hunker  down  on  the  porch  a  little  distance  from  the  kitchen 
and  remain  perfectly  immovable  and  silent  for  about  an  hour.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  the  servants  would  pass  and  repass  without  recogni¬ 
tion  on  either  side;  but  later  they  would  all  be  found  in  the  kitchen 
in  animated  conversation. 


TARAHUMARE  GAMES  AND  CUSTOMS 


They  play  a  game  called  “bola”  that  must  be  thousands  of  years 
old.  I  visited  a  meet  during  1925  at  a  point  near  the  Durango- 
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Chihuahua  line  on  top  of  the  main  Sierra  Madre  where  there  is  a 
“bola”  course  laid  out  along  a  winding  trail  through  the  pines  about 
a  kilometer  in  length,  crosses  being  cut  on  trees  at  each  end  of  the 
course.  When  w'e  arrived  w'e  found  a  considerable  number  of  Mex¬ 
icans  had  come  up  from  the  valleys  to  witness  the  race,  and  Indians 
were  gathered  in  from  all  directions — men,  w’omen,  and  children. 
Captains  were  first  selected  and  then  the  runners,  there  being  about 
10  of  the  latter  on  each  side.  Just  before  the  race  started  a  16-year 
old  boy  dropped  in  from  nowhere  wearing  a  blanket  and  carrying  a 
bow  and  arrows.  One  of  the  captains  asked  the  boy  to  join  his  side, 
but  the  boy  refused  and  for  good  reason,  for  he  had  nothing  on  but 
the  blanket! 


Court««y  of  ArtSur  L.  Mey«r. 


A  GROUP  OF  TARAHUMARE  INDIANS 

At  a  signal  the  race  started,  each  side  kicking  a  wooden  ball  about 
the  size  of  a  baseball  with  bare  feet;  or  rather  they  caught  the  ball 
on  their  toes  and  threw  it  forward,  and  it  was  remarkable  how  far 
and  how  accurately  they  could  toss  the  ball  in  that  way.  Along  the 
long  winding  trail  through  the  pines  each  team  ran  single  file  yelling, 
following  their  leader  who  did  most  of  the  kicking.  If  he  missed, 
which  was  seldom,  the  next  man  took  the  ball,  etc.  We  had  to 
gallop  our  horses  to  keep  up.  The  runners  were  stripped  down  to 
breechcloths,  and  it  was  certainly  picturesque  to  see  them  running 
with  their  hair  streaming  in  the  wind.  They  ran  10  rounds,  or  about 
20  kilometers,  without  stopping,  the  side  coming  out  ahead  of  course 
winning.  I  was  told  that  at  the  big  meets  they  think  nothing  at  all 
of  running  20  rounds.  (One  kilometer  equals  0.62  mile.) 
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An  interview  with  Prof.  Luis  Vargas  Piftera,  of  Chihuahua,  pub¬ 
lished  in  El  Universal  of  Mexico  City  for  August  16,  1926,  recounts 
some  remarkable  feats  of  Tarahumare  runners.  In  1923  Prof. 
Vargas  Pifiera  brought  to  Chihuahua  three  Tarahumares  to  compete 
with  local  athletes  on  the  occasion  of  the  national  holidays  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  They  ran  a  Marathon  race  of  25  miles  against  a  relay  team, 
each  member  of  which  ran  only  1  mile,  while  each  Indian  traversed 
the  full  distance,  with  the  astounding  result  that  the  relay  team 
won  by  only  30  minutes. 

Moreover,  in  the  afternoon 
one  of  the  same  Tarahuma¬ 
res  won  a  mile  race  over 
two  Chihuahua  athletes. 

About  once  a  year  the 
Tarahumares  hold  court 
when  members  of  the  tribe 
who  have  committed  of¬ 
fenses,  such  as  wife  deser¬ 
tion,  are  trussed  up  and 
whipped  on  the  hare  back 
until  the  blood  runs  to  the 
ground.  Others  are  placed 
in  wooden  stocks,  at  times 
their  hands  being  secured; 
at  other  times  their  feet  or 
necks.  Women  offenders 
are  stood  upright  against 
a  post  with  a  loop  drawn 
around  their  necks  but  not 
tight  enough  to  choke  them 
if  they  stand  very  erect 
and  refrain  from  sagging. 

They  are  left  this  way  for 
hours. 

Each  settlement  has 
either  a  governor  or  general  who  rules  with  an  iron  hand.  When 
a  policeman  is  sent  to  arrest  a  bad  character  he  goes  unarmed,  but 
carries  a  wand,  made  something  like  a  fancy  walking  stick,  which 
is  handed  him  by  the  governor.  This  is  a  sort  of  badge  of  authority. 
When  the  policeman  comes  up  with  the  culprit  he  seeks,  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  extend  the  wand  and  then  turn  around  and  march  back, 
always  followed  mutely  by  the  one  arrested. 

At  their  feasts  they  dump  all  kinds  of  boiled  food  into  a  wooden 
bowl.  When  the  feed  starts  the  gang  gathers  round  and  falls  to, 
using  their  hands  for  spoons.  At  these  feasts  they  partake  of 


A  TARAHUMARE  INDIAN 

The  violins  made  by  these  Indians  are  of  surprisingly  good 
workmanship  considering  that  a  dagger  is  the  only  tool 
used 
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tezguino,  a  home  brew,  made  of  fermented  corn,  with  a  considerable 
kick.  The  head  man  pours  out  the  first  drink  into  an  earthenware 
mug  and  officiously  tosses  the  contents  into  the  air  to  “Dios.” 
Then  the  carousing  starts  in  earnest. 

While  these  Indians  do  not  now  molest  outsiders,  as  stated,  kil¬ 
lings  often  result  in  tribal  fights,  especially  at  their  feasts  or  dances. 
I  was  told  a  story  of  two  young  Indian  braves  who  lived  near 

Atascaderas,  Chihuahua, 
some  years  ago.  They  were 
brothers  and  were  noted 
for  their  skill  and  prowess 
with  the  dagger  in  any  and 
all  kinds  of  brawls.  Finally 
they  found  themselves  in  a 
class  apart;  or  in  other 
words  no  other  fighter  of 
the  tribe  would  go  against 
them.  This  was  a  most 
trying  dilemma  indeed !  So 
finally  one  of  them  ex¬ 
claimed  to  the  other  in  dis¬ 
tress:  “Brother,  no  one  will 
fight  us:  let  us  fight  each 
other!”  That  was  a  most 
happy  suggestion  and  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  and 
was  acted  upon  immedi¬ 
ately.  Each  drew  his  dag¬ 
ger  and  the  fight  was  on. 
They  proceeded  to  stab 
each  other  into  mince  meat 
and  both  were  killed. 

When  an  important  mem- 
A  QuicHOLAS  INDIAN  OF  SOUTHERN  DURANGO  ber  of  the  Tarahumare  tribe 

dies  they  give  a  feast  which 
lasts  several  days  and  nights  and  everyone  present  makes  merry. 
The  dead  one  is  laid  out  on  a  cot  with  candles  burning.  Finally, 
when  they  are  ready  for  the  funeral,  each  one  of  the  “mourners” 
files  by  and  shakes  the  corpse’s  hand,  saying  “Adios”  in  farewell. 

TOPOGRAPHY 


Pbotocraph  by  Elcin  Bryce  Holt. 


The  country  described  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
which  runs  from  the  international  line  on  the  north  through  and 
beyond  central  Mexico  on  the  south,  the  width  of  this  great  moun- 
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tain  range  being  from  100  to  150  miles.  The  top  of  the  mountain 
range  is  a  table-land  country  covered  from  one  end  to  the  other  by 
the  largest  and  most  important  forest  of  pine  timber  found  in  all  of 
Mexico. 

Mainly  all  this  table-land  country  is  capped  by  dacite  and  is  non¬ 
mineral  bearing.  To  the  east  the  sierras  slope  off  gradually  into  the 
great  valleys  and  plains  of  north-central  Mexico,  while  to  the  west 
the  mountains  break  off  suddenly,  and  in  traveling  toward  the 
Pacific  coast  in  winter  one  drops  down  in  half  a  day’s  ride  from  snow¬ 
capped  peaks  to  orange  blossoms.  On  the  west  side  of  the  mountains 
the  country  is  exceedingly  rough  and  is  traversed  by  innumerable 
deep  barrancas  and  occasional  rivers  of  importance. 
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CROSSING  TOE  SIERRAS  IN  CHIHU.AHUA 


The  author,  Elgin  Bryce  Holt,  appears  at  the  left 


WATER  POWER 

These  rivers  if  harnessed  would  produce  incalculable  hydroelectric 
power;  but  in  order  for  this  to  be  accomplished  large  and  costly 
storage  dams  would  have  to  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
impounding  flood  waters. 

A  strategic  and  important  point  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
storage  dam  and  power  plant  would  be  on  the  Rio  Humaya  at  a 
point  above  San  Fernando,  Durango,  where  there  is  a  narrow  box 
canyon  with  a  large  storage  basin  above.  Such  a  project  would 
supply  sufficient  power  for  the  entire  state  of  Sinaloa,  western 
Durango,  and  southw'estern  Chihuahua.  Furthermore  it  would  be  a 
splendid  impulse  to  the  development  and  exploitation  of  a  mineral 
empire  in  this  area. 

10155— 26t— Bull.  11 - 4 
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MINES 


Unlike  the  top  of  the  sierras  which,  as  stated,  is  capped  hy  a  barren 
flow  of  dacite,  the  deep  barrancas  on  the  west  side  cut  down  into 
mineral-hearing  formations,  and  all  along  this  belt  for  hundreds  of 
miles  are  found  some  of  Mexico’s  richest  gold  and  silver  mines  with 
production  running  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  the  more 
important  mining  camps  of  this  general  region  being  as  follows: 
Dolores,  where  mines  have  been  operated  profitably  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century;  Liu  via  de  Oro  and  San  Jos6  de  Gracia,  both 
high-grade  gold  camps;  Batopilas,  with  its  veins  of  solid  silver; 
Guadalupe  y  Calvo,  a  gold-silver  camp  with  a  record  production  of 
over  $16,000,000;  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  Copalquin,  San  Fernando, 
Tahuahueto  del  Alto,  Topia  Sianori,  Birimoa,  Canelas,  Otaiz,  San 
Andres  de  la  Sierra,  Bacis,  Panuco,  all  with  enviable  records,  and 
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lastly  the  San  Dimas  district  with  a  historical  production  said  to 
exceed  $200,000,000  in  gold  and  silver. 

In  between  these  old  camps  are  immense  areas  of  mineral  wealth, 
consisting  of  semiexplored  or  totally  unexplored  veins  of  gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  other  precious  metals,  including  bismuth, 
mercury,  etc. 

In  fact  this  great  but  isolated  region  has  often  and  fittingly  been 
described  by  explorers  who  have  traveled  through  it  as  the  “treasure 
house  of  the  world.”  Generally  speaking,  however,  operations 
throughout  all  this  section  are  handicapped  and  in  many  places 
brought  to  a  standstill  through  lack  of  adequate  transportation  and 
smelting  facilities.  If  and  when  these  drawbacks  are  remedied,  this 
territory  as  a  whole  will  come  into  its  own;  old  and  new  mining 
camps  by  the  score  will  spring  to  life  and  the  Sierra  Madre  will  pour 
out  a  steady  stream  of  wealth  during  the  coming  centuries. 
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THE  STUDENT  MOVE¬ 
MENT  OF  LATIN  AMER- 

•  •  ••  •  ••  • 

•  •  •  ••  •  •• 


By  Haya  de  la  Torre 

IN  THE  Latin-American  countries  the  students  are  carrying  out  a 
vast  movement  of  ideological  renovation  which  shows  a  very 
profound  difference  between  the  thought  of  their  old  men  and 
of  the  youth.  Not  only  in  their  attitude  toward  politics  and 
the  social  order,  the  students  are  forming  new  concepts  and  assum¬ 
ing  new  attitudes  capable  of  being  converted  later  into  more  precise 
forms  of  action. 

There  exists  in  Latin  America  an  opposition — almost  a  struggle — 
between  the  generation  of  yesterday  and  the  generation  of  to-day. 
In  reality  the  young  are  following  no  master — for  they  have  denied 
all.  Two  or  three  men  of  great  importance,  such  as  Jos4  Vascon- 
celos  in  Mexico  and  Jos4  Ingenieros*  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  have 
allied  themselves  to  the  movement,  but  the  movement  of  youth  is 
spontaneous,  autonomous,  and  rebellious  in  every  country  of  the  great 
continent. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY 

The  origin  of  the  actual  student  movement  in  Latin  America  was 
the  so-called  “University  Revolution,”  which  took  place  in  1918  in 
the  University  of  Cordoba  (Argentine  Republic).  As  the  first  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  religious  reforms  of  the  sixteenth  century  w-ere  called 
“monks’  squabbles,”  so  the  first  episodes  of  this  “Revolution  of 
Cordoba”  were  called  “students’  squabbles.”  Very  few  thought  of 
the  transcendental  nature  of  the  movement,  but  the  students  had  an 
admirable  intuition  of  it  when  they  proclaimed  the  revolution:  “The 
Latin-American  Revolution  for  Spiritual  Autonomy.” 

The  universities  of  Latin  America  are  almost  all  of  Spanish  origin, 
founded  during  the  three  centuries  of  colonial  rule.  Until  the 
“University  Revolution”  the  spirit  of  these  universities  remained 
antiquated,  without  appreciable  progress,  based  on  religious  preju¬ 
dices.  Liberal  ideas  had  scarcely  entered  them,  and  the  pedagogical 
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system,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  these  universities,  was  afflicted  with  all 
the  defects  of  the  old  Spanish  universities,  controlled  by  dogma  and 
semiecclesiastical.  The  restless  discontent  of  the  Latin-American 
students  carried  them  far  beyond  the  intellectual  limits  which,  like 
rings  of  iron,  the  universities  marked  out  for  them.  New  ideas 
agitated  the  young  brains,  and  there  arose  a  desire  to  convert  these 
old  universities  into  new  laboratories  of  science  and  of  a  full,  complete 
life.  The  terrible  spectacle  of  the  European  war,  the  intervention  of 
America  in  the  war  of  that  continent,  the  Russian  revolution  (which 
Latin-American  youth  hailed  as  the  beginning  of  the  liberty  of  the 
world)  stirred  still  more  the  consciences  of  the  students.  It  can  easily 
be  understood  that  Latin  America  was  obliged  to  shake  itself  free  from 
old  systems  of  education  and  to  attempt  a  better  life.  But  tradition, 
the  interests  of  the  dynasty  of  the  “learned,”  Catholic  influence,  as 
changeless  as  a  Spanish  relic,  all  set  their  faces  against  the  proposals  of 
youth.  The  masters  of  the  Latin-American  universities  e.xercised  a 
truly  implacable  dictatorship.  For  them  “the  old”  was  symbolic 
of  wisdom,  and  they  denied  all  attention  to  every  suggestion  of  the 
students,  whatever  it  was. 

THE  REVOLUTION 

The  opposition  between  the  new  spirit  of  youth  and  the  very 
extreme  conservatism  of  the  university  systems  came  to  a  head  at 
the  end  of  July,  1918,  in  the  University  of  Cordoba  (founded  in 
1614  by  the  Spanish  friar  Trejo  y  Zanabria).  The  students  launched 
a  true  revolution,  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  old  university 
order,  the  change  of  professors,  the  suppression  of  ecclesiastical 
control  of  university  instruction,  professorships  open  to  all,  academic 
freedom,  and  several  other  reforms.  They  demanded  the  right  to 
have  student  representatives  in  the  directing  councils  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  their  right  to  share  in  the  election  of  professors.  The 
movement  was  violent  and  full  of  curious  episodes.  The  University 
of  Cordoba  was  invaded  and  occupied  manu  militari  by  the  students. 
The  news  of  the  revolution  reverberated  immediately  throughout 
Latin  America,  and  immediately  there  was  recognition  and  sympa¬ 
thy.  Messages  of  support  and  solidarity  went  to  the  rebelling 
students  from  all  the  universities.  The  strike  committee  of  Cordoba 
issued  an  appeal  to  the  Latin-American  students  in  these  words: 
“If  in  the  name  of  order  others  desire  to  prosecute  us,  making  game 
of  us  and  brutalizing  us,  let  us  proclaim  aloud  that  the  sacred  right 
of  insurrection,  the  only  door  remaining  open  to  us,  the  only  door 
remaining  open  to  hope,  is  the  heroic  destiny  of  youth.  Sacrifice  is 
our  best  stimulus,  the  spiritual  redemption  of  American  youth  our 
only  recompense,  because  we  know  that  the  ills  from  which  we  suffer 
are  the  ills  of  all  the  continent.  ” 
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The  revolution  soon  propagated  itself.  In  Buenos  Aires,  in  La 
Plata,  the  two  most  important  Argentinian  universities,  student 
strikes  were  proclaimed.  The  violent  struggle  between  the  students 
and  professors  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1918.  The 
intervention  of  the  Government  and  of  the  police  and  military  forces 
resulted  only  in  increasing  the  sympathy  of  the  public  with  the 
insurrection.  In  the  end  the  Government  was  obliged  to  yield;  new 
statutes  were  issued  for  the  old  universities,  others  were  founded, 
and  the  organization  of  a  modem  university  system,  based  on  liberal 
principles,  was  started.® 

THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  MOVEMENT 

In  the  first  months  of  1919  the  "University  Revolution”  broke 
out  in  the  University  of  Lima,  Peru,  the  oldest  in  America,  founded 
in  1555.  The  University  of  Lima  was  completely  dominated  by  an 
antiquated  spirit.  The  students  proclaimed  the  general  strike, 
demanding  the  dismissal  of  16  professors,  the  suppression  of  courses 
in  ecclesiastical  law,  the  complete  remaking  of  the  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  university,  professorships  open  to  all  and  free,  and  the  parti¬ 
cipation  of  the  students  in  the  governing  councils.  The  strike  in 
Lima  lasted  more  than  four  months.  The  campaign  of  the  students 
was  very  intense,  and  there  even  came  a  moment  in  which  the  indus¬ 
trial  workers  of  the  country  offered  their  adhesion  to  the  movement. 
Faced  by  so  strong  an  agitation,  the  Peruvian  Parliament  was 
compelled  to  vote  laws  favorable  to  the  students’  demands. 

Similar  movements  took  place  in  1921,  1922,  and  1923  in  various 
Latin-American  universities,  the  most  notable  being  those  of  Habana, 
Cuba,  and  Santiago  de  Chile.  In  all  the  universities  of  Latin  America 
since  the  "revolution”  a  change  in  method  has  taken  place,  and  a  new 
spirit  has  arisen  through  this  rebellion  of  youth. 

A  NEW  IDEOLOGY 

In  1921  an  international  congress  of  students  assembled  in  the  city 
of  Mexico.  This  congress  was  a  true  Latin-American  congress, 
although  there  were  present  some  representatives  from  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America  (Germany,  China,  and  the  United  States). 
The  true  inspirer  of  the  congress  of  Me.xico  was  an  Argentine  student 
from  the  University  of  La  Plata — Hector  Ripa  Alberdi.  The  first 
resolution  of  the  congress  says:  "The  Latin-American  students 
proclaim  that  they  are  struggling  for  the  advent  of  a  new  humanity 
founded  on  the  modern  principles  of  justice  in  the  economic  and 
political  orders.”  The  third  resolution  says:  "The  students  of 
Latin  America  proclaim  their  optimism  regarding  the  grave  problems 
which  are  agitating  the  world  and  their  absolute  confidence  in  the 

‘Nikolai,  the  author  of  the  Biology  of  War,  was  brought  to  Cordoba  at  this  time  as  professor. 
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possibility  of  attaining — by  the  renovation  of  economic  and  moral 
ideas — a  new  social  organization  which  permits  the  realization  of  the 
spiritual  goal  of  man.” 

Among  the  Chilean  students  there  developed,  as  well,  an  anti¬ 
militaristic  campaign  in  their  country.  Betw'een  Chile  and  Peru 
national  questions  had  thrust  themselves  ever  since  the  w'ar  between 
the  tw'o  countries  in  1879.  The  students  of  the  two  countries  have 
proclaimed  their  opposition  to  the  politics  of  rivalry  and  discord 
w’hich  the  tw^o  governments  are  carrying  on.  In  1920  the  Chilean 
students  w^ere  persecuted  as  antipatriotic.  There  were  bloody 
clashes  between  the  army  and  the  police  and  the  students. 

In  that  same  year  the  students  of  Peru,  assembled  on  a  national 
congress  in  the  old  city  of  Cuzco,  resolved  to  found  “popular  univer¬ 
sities”  for  the  w’orkers,  to  study  social  problems,  to  demand  the 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  to  proclaim  as  the  goal  of 
their  public  acts  “social  justice.” 

THE  ANTI-IMPERIALISTIC  MOVEMENT 

But  the  ideology  of  Latin-American  students  advances,  exacting 
more  of  itself  all  the  time.  In  Peru,  in  Chile,  in  Cuba,  in  Guatemala, 
in  Mexico,  and  in  other  countries,  the  students  have  founded  “popular 
universities”  centers  of  education  for  the  workers  and  peasants. 
This  closer  contact  betw^een  w'orkers  and  students  has  formed  in 
each  republic  of  Latin  America  a  strong  vanguard  of  youth,  the 
manual  and  intellectual  w'orker. 

The  advance  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  over  Latin 
America  was  immediately  comprehended  by  the  students.  It  is 
they  w'ho  have  given  the  cry  of  warning.  The  opposition  between 
the  old  and  the  young  is  to-day  stronger  than  ever.  The  old  are 
nationalists,  anxious  to  keep  Latin  America  divided  into  20  republics; 
but  the  students  have  declared  themselves  against  this  nationalism 
and  for  the  ideal  of  realizing  a  political  union  of  America.  The 
student  accuses  the  old  politicians  of  complicity  wdth  imperialism. 
The  Latin-American  students  are  awake  to  a  danger  which  threatens 
all  their  peoples.  For  this  reason  they  are  trying  to  bring  about  a 
union  between  themselves  and  the  w'orkers  and  peasants  in  order  to 
make  a  great  movement  of  resistance  to  every  nationalistic  division 
within  Latin  America  itself.  Solidarity  with  the  people  most 
menaced  by  American  imperialism,  such  as  Mexico,  Cuha,  Santo 
Domingo,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama,  is  to-day  the  motive  of  great 
campaigns  of  propaganda  among  the  Latin-American  students. 

I  believe  the  most  precise  idea  among  the  students  to-day  is  that 
of  realizing  this  unity  of  Latin  America,  overcoming  the  double 
resistance  which  is  opposing  itself  to  this  goal,  the  imperialistic  policy 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  nationalism,  which,  in  each  republic, 
the  governing  classes  keep  alive. 


NOTABLE  AUTOMOBILE 
ENDURANCE  TEST  IN 
SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL  /. 


By  Dr.  Americo  Netto, 

Sporting  Editor,  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo 

IN  FAR  AWAY  South  America  there  is  one  city  and  State  where 
development  along  modern  lines  is  proceeding  at  as  rapid  a  rate 
as  in  the  United  States,  namely,  the  city  and  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
in  Brazil. 

Here,  as  in  North  America,  the  automobile  or  motor  vehicle  in 
general  is  exerting  a  wonderful  influence,  and  the  more  wide-awake 
Brazilians  and  Paulistas  have  begun  to  realize,  as  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  did  a  few  years  ago,  the  great  value  of  good  roads  and  road 
transport. 

As  a  result  of  this,  increase  in  public  clubs  and  road  associations  of 
a  similar  type  to  those  existing  in  the  United  States  are  springing 
up  all  over  the  country.  The  strongest,  most  active,  and  effective 
of  these  associations  is  the  Good  Roads  Association  of  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo,  known  in  Portuguese  as  the  “Associagao  de  Estradas 
de  Rodagem,”  and  which  has  for  official  organ  a  very  high-class 
magazine  entitled  “Boas  Estradas,”  or  “Good  Roads.” 

This  association  was  founded  and  has  been  reared  and  nurtured  by 
Dr.  Washington  Luiz,  ex-mayor  of  Sao  Paulo,  ex-president  of  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  now  president  elect  of  Brazil,  w'ho  more  than 
any  other  has  lifted  Brazilians,  particularly  the  Paulistas,  “out  of  the 
mud”  by  the  extraordinary  program  of  road  building  carried  out 
during  his  regime  as  governor  of  Sao  Paulo.  As  a  result  of  his 
effort  Sao  Paulo  State  has  now  some  6,000  kilometers  of  good  and 
fair  roads  suitable  for  automobile  traffic.  (One  kilometer  equals 
0.62  mile.) 

The  good  roads  association,  which  a  few  years  ago  could  not  find 
more  than  50  consecutive  kilometers  of  road  upon  which  to  hold  a 
road  test,  this  year  found  without  difficulty  a  course  of  1,180  kilo¬ 
meters,  and  a  course  of  much  greater  extension  could  have  been 
utilized  if  necessary. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  such  conditions  can  be  found  in  any  other 
South  American  country. 
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THE  “PROVA  DE  TURISMO  WASHINGTON  LUIZ” 

The  association,  in  its  efforts  to  arouse  public  and  private  interest 
in  good  roads  and  road  transport  in  general,  inaugurated  in  1924  an 
annual  “Prova  de  turismo”,  or  automobile  endurance  and  efficiency 
test,  which  was  held  that  year  between  Sao  Paulo  and  Ribeirao 
Preto,  a  total  distance  of  688  kilometers  for  the  round  trip. 

In  1925  the  “Prova”  was  omitted  and  in  its  place  was  substituted 
the  “Bandeira  or  Raid  Automovilistico, ”  in  which  12  cars  and  trucks 


ROUTE  OF  RECENT  AUTOMOBILE  ENDURANCE  TEST,  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL 

The  Oood  Roads  Association  of  the  State  of  Sio  Paulo,  in  its  efforts  to  arouse  interest  in  good  roads  and 
road  transportation,  inaugurated  in  1924  an  annual  “  Prova  de  Turismo”  or  endurance  and  emcienry  test. 
This  year’s  circuitous  route  of  732  miles  was  covered  in  4,4  days 

were  taken  over  hill  and  mountain,  through  forest,  swamp,  and 
prairie,  from  Sao  Paulo  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  as  a  method  of  propa¬ 
ganda  for  the  Rio-Sao  Paulo  Road  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  the  State  governments  to  the  necessity  and  practicability 
of  an  early  and  economical  connection  between  Brazil’s  two  most 
important  cities. 

This  year  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  regular  annual  test,  but  to 
make  it  much  more  extensive  and  exacting,  with  the  result  that  a 
circuit  of  some  1,180  kilometers  was  selected  covering  the  most 
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important  regions  of  the  State.  The  selection  of  a  suitable  route, 
the  enlisting  of  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  municipalities  to 
make  it  practicable,  the  formulation  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  the 
choosing  and  training  of  a  competent  organization  for  this  event 
involved  many  months’  work  and  the  cooperation  of  the  employees 
and  many  friends  of  the  association. 

The  recent  affiliation  of  the  Sao  Paulo  association  with  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club  of  England  was  marked  by  the  adoption  of  as 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  latter,  its  general  and  technical  rules  for 
automobile  tests,  as  were  compatible  with  existing  Brazilian  con¬ 
ditions,  it  being  the  idea  of  the  A.  E.  R.  to  gradually  evolve  for  the 
State  of  Sfio  Paulo  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  which,  yearly 
becoming  more  practical  and  complete,  wdll  gradually  attain  a  high 
standing  in  the  automobile  w'orld. 

The  problem  actually  faced  by  the  A.  E.  R.  is  extremely  difficult, 
due  to  its  complexity  and  the  small  number  of  trained  observers, 
judges,  and  technicians  available  within  its  financial  limits.  The  rules 
therefore  had  to  be  so  designed  as  to  enable  the  tests  conducted  to 
be  inspected  at  certain  specified  points  only,  where  a  small  number  of 
trained  men  could  be  concentrated  and  moved  along  with  the  cars 
as  the  test  proceeded. 

It  is  the  intention  next  year  to  combine  the  two  systems;  i.  e.,  es¬ 
tablish  special  points  for  furnishing  gas,  oil,  repairs,  inspection,  etc., 
and  a  traveling  observer  as  well  to  record  incidents  en  route,  until 
such  time  as  a  corps  of  trained  observers  is  developed,  as  in  England. 

The  objectives  in  the  tests  of  the  A.  E.  R.  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  R.  A.  C.  differ  considerably,  those  of  the  latter  being  mainly 
to  combine  sport  with  improvement  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  English  automobile,  and  to  furnish  the  respective  member 
with  data  on  which  to  base  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  according 
to  his  means  and  taste.  No  distinction  is  made  in  the  R.  A.  C.  rules 
between  amateurs  and  professionals. 

The  objects  of  the  Sao  Paulo  association,  however,  are  primarily 
to  increase  public  and  private  interest  in  better  roads  and  to  increase 
the  sale  of  motor  vehicles  of  all  types,  for  since  automobiles  are  not 
manufactured  in  Brazil  it  can  not  be  hoped  that  tests  in  this  country 
can  greatly  influence  their  manufacture  abroad.  Now,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  results  desired,  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  amateur  and  professional,  and  to  make  the  technical  part 
of  the  test  mainly  one  of  fuel  economy  and  resistance  to  reasonably 
hard  usage,  thereby  providing  the  motorist  of  this  State  with  suffi¬ 
cient  data  to  enable  him  to  select  a  car  of  suitable  economy  and  dura¬ 
bility.  Items  such  as  speed,  acceleration,  oil  consumption  and  water 
cooling  were  excluded  in  order  to  reduce  the  complexity  of  the  tests, 
since  these  details,  while  of  high  importance,  are  not  considered  so 
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vital  as  economy  in  fuel  and  general  resistance.  Moreover,  Sao 
Paulo  has  not  at  present  a  road  or  course  in  condition  for  a  proper 
velocity  trial,  nor  has  the  association  the  proper  equipment  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  results  of  such  a  test  in  compliance  with  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  “Association  Internationale  des  Automobile  Clubs  Re- 
connus”:  “That  no  record  of  speed  over  less  than  5^ kilometers  shall 
be  confirmed  if  it  has  not  been  recorded  by  an  automatic  apparatus 
approved  by  the  Association  Internationale  des  Automobile  Clubs  Re- 
connus  and  capable  of  timing  records  to  the  hundredth  of  a  second.” 
I  may  add  that  the  Sao  Paulo  Association  is  at  present  studying  ways 
and  means  of  providing  the  necessary  road  and  recording  apparatus 
and  will  not  attempt  to  carry  out  the  test  until  they  are  obtained. 


WEIOHINQ  CARS 

All  cars  were  weighed  before  being  entered  (or  the  competition 

Another  serious  problem  faced  by  the  A.  E.  R.  is  that  the  cars 
entering  the  test  would  be  of  such  diverse  types,  makes,  and  origins 
that  to  supply  sufficient  categories  for  each  class  or  type  is  a  practical 
impossibility,  not  only  because  of  the  number  of  types  but  also 
because  of  the  small  number  of  cars  in  each  that  could  be  expected 
to  enter. 

After  careful  study  in  cooperation  with  engineers,  engineering 
societies,  and  schools  to  discover  a  suitable  system  it  was  decided 
to  divide  the  entrant  cars  into  two  groups,  those  above  and  those 
below  25  horsepower,  and  to  rate  the  results  on  a  ton-kilometer 
basis,  measuring  the  course  as  closely  as  practicable  and  actually 
weighing  the  cars.  Arrangements  were  then  made  with  Theodor 
Wille  &  Co.  to  supply  the  necessary  weighing  apparatus  and  com- 
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petent  operators,  so  that  all  cars  were  weighed  at  the  Trianon  prior 
to  their  acceptance.  In  this  way  the  results  were  checked  as  so 
many  ton-kilometers  per  liter  of  gasoline  consumed.  The  weight  of 
the  car  in  tons  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  course  (1,180  km.)  was 
divided  by  the  number  of  liters  consumed.  (One  liter  equals  1.06 
quarts.) 

The  length  of  the  course  was  first  roughly  determined  by  a  car 
sent  out  by  the  association  and  later  checked  by  taking  the  average 
of  the  readings  of  25  competitor  speedometers. 

Cars  were  obliged  to  carry  at  least  four  passengers  of  a  minimum 
weight  of  55  kilos,  or  two  passengers  and  the  equivalent  of  two 
others  in  bags  of  sand,  weighted  and  sealed  by  the  association.  Later 
the  weights  of  cars,  as  weighed,  were  compensated  by  the  weight  of 


CARS  AT  TUE  TRIANON,  8AO  PAULO 
A  ft'W  of  tho  30  cars  entered  in  the  test  run,  prior  to  the  start  on  June  27 


passengers,  taking  sand  at  55  and  live  passengei-s  at  65  kilos,  as  is 
the  general  engineering  practice  in  Brazil.  (One  kilo  equals  2.2  lbs.) 

Rules  and  regulations  determined  upon,  it  was  then  necessary  to 
choose  the  course,  a  matter  which  involved  no  small  difficulty  due 
to  the  great  damage  caused  by  the  abnormally  rainy  season  just 
passed  and  to  the  difficulty  of  arranging  accomodation  for  so  many 
people. 

The  route  was  first  selected  from  the  guide  or  Guia  de  Turismo 
published  by  the  association,  which  is  made  up  from  information 
supplied  by  the  various  “prefectures.”  After  selecting  the  route, 
letters  were  written  to  all  “prefects”  asking  them  to  confirm  the 
route  chosen,  give  data  as  to  its  condition  and  to  endeavor  to  repair 
bad  parts  in  preparation  for  the  test.  The  part  of  the  route  most 
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in  doubt  was  that  between  Botucatii  and  Itapetininga,  by  way  of 
Avar6,  Bom  Successo,  and  Angatuba.  To  make  sure  of  this,  the 
association  sent  out  a  party  in  May,  which  found  the  route  quite 
practicable  although  difficult. 

In  the  early  part  of  June  the  “carro  bandeirante”  (pioneer  car) 
of  the  association  was  sent  out  to  make  a  survey  of  the  entire  course, 
select  places  for  stops  and  study  times,  gas  consumption,  and  the 
problem  of  marking  the  route.  On  its  return  the  different  stages 
were  set  at  Casa  Branca,  Araraquara,  Avare,  and  Itapetininga 
while  subsidiary  gasoline  supply  stations  were  selected  near  Campinas 
Ribeirao  Preto,  Jahii,  and  Angatuba.  Then  the  prefects  were  again 
communicated  with  and  requested  to  make  preparation  for 
accommodation,  etc. 


I 


THE  FIRST  GASOLINE  STATION  NEAR  CAMPINAS 
One  of  the  several  gasoline  stations  established  along  the  route 


Two  days  before  the  actual  start  the  “carro  bandeirante”  again 
made  the  trip,  this  time  actually  marking  the  route,  selecting  places 
for  guarding  the  cars  during  the  nightly  stops,  arranging  illumination 
and  confirming  hotel  accommodation,  as  well  as  advertising  the 
dates,  etc.,  of  the  coming  test. 

The  response  made  by  all  municipalities  was  most  gratifying, 
great  efforts  being  made  to  improve  road  conditions,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  by  the  prefects  of  Botucatii,  Itatinga,  Avar4,  and  Bom 
Successo,  that  any  existing  obstacles  were  practically  removed,  so 
that  instead  of  the  cars  encountering  the  considerable  difficulties 
which  the  association  anticipated  would  require  the  greatest  care  on 
the  part  of  drivers  and  test  the  resistance  of  the  cars,  these  sections 
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turned  out  to  be  what  Brazilians  call  “canjas,”  that  is,  of  no  difficulty 
worth  mentioning. 

The  course  from  Avar6  to  Angatuba  involved  crossing  the  river 
Paranapanema  twice  on  barges  or  ferries  operated  by  the  force  of  the 
current  and  carrying  one  car  at  a  time.  As  the  passage  of  each  car 
took  from  7  to  10  minutes,  the  problem  of  passing  all  cars  was 
deducted  from  required  time  from  Avar6  to  Itapetininga. 

The  day  before  the  start  the  A.  E.  R.  sent  another  car  out  to 
arrange  and  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  gasoline  at  each  inter¬ 
mediate  point  and  nightly  stop.  It  was  decided  to  organize  the 
intermediate  gasoline  stations  at  points  on  the  road  outside  the 
cities,  where  there  would  be  no  confusion  or  interruption  due  to 
crowds,  etc.  Because  of  the  number  of  different  makes  of  gasoline 
required,  i.  e..  Standard,  Energina,  and  Carso,  it  was  impossible  to 
arrange  a  service  of  measuring  pumps,  so  that  measure  by  hand 
had  to  be  used.  Trucks  were  hired  at  the  nearest  city  and  gasoline 
transported  to  the  station,  the  committee  on  gasoline  staying  at 
each  station  until  the  cars  had  passed,  whereupon  they  cut  through 
by  the  shortest  route  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  same  men 
handled  the  gasoline  at  each  intermediate  point  throughout  the  test. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  principal  stopping  points  took  care  of 
the  gasoline  supply  in  those  places,  successively  cutting  through  by 
the  nearest  route  to  the  next  station.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
test  was  strictly  one  of  economy  and  endurance  a  number  of  cars 
were  disqualified  for  exceeding  the  speed  limit,  while  less  than  half 
the  drivers  took  economy  seriously. 

Each  car  was  given  a  pool  of  1 ,500  points  to  start  with  and  points 
were  added  or  subtracted  according  to  the  following  list. 

Points  deducted 

. . . Disqualification. 

_  100  points. 

_  10  points. 

_ 6  points  per  minute. 

_ 5  points  for  each 

minute  or  part. 

Points  added 
25  points  for  each  ton-kilometer  jier  liter. 

All  parts  sealed  were  fastened  with  a  high-grade  fiexible  steel 
cable  of  -^-inch  diameter  and  secured  with  lead  seals  bearing  the 
mark  A.  E.  R.  and  a  number,  these  numbers  being  given  out  at 
random  so  that  no  judge  or  inspector  had  any  idea  before  the  test 
by  whom  any  number  would  be  used,  although  it  was  possible  later 
to  identify  any  seal  and  where  and  by  whom  applied,  as  the  real 
number  was  registered  at  each  place.  Certain  seals  which  gave 


Breaking  .seal  on  gasoline 

Breaking  seal  on  hood _ 

Breaking  seal  on  tires _ 

Arriving  after  time  limit. 
Repairing  or  adjusting _ 
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evidence  of  having  been  tampered  with  have  been  submitted  to 
the  State  department  of  police,  which  is  making  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  them  in  order  later  to  submit  a  report  on  the  subject. 

In  judging  times  of  arrival  and  departure  at  the  various  stations 
watches  were  verified  by  the  telephone  company  direct  with  Sfio 
Paulo  or  by  the  railway  companies’  official  time.  >Where  time  had 
to  be  taken  far  from  any  verification  point  such  as  river  crossings, 
etc.,  the  two  watches  concerned  were  synchronized  and,  as  the  matter 
was  one  of  simple  time  deduction,  there  was  no  necessity  to  be  in 
accord  with  Sao  Paulo  time. 

In  order  to  secure  a  fair  order  of  starting  the  “Ligade  Amadores 
de  Futebbl”  (League  of  Football  Amateurs)  was  requested  to  draw 
lots  for  the  various  cars,  which  were  given  numbers  accordingly,  start- 


THE  CARS  AT  AVARk 

Some  of  the  entrants  after  finishing  the  third  stage  of  the  test 


ing  the  first  day  in  this  order.  As  there  were  5  starting  points  the 
total  number  of  cars  was  divided  by  5  and  each  day  a  group  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  fifth  or  6  cars  (there  being  30  entries)  moved  up  to 
first  place,  the  previous  first  falling  to  last.  In  this  way  each  group 
of  6  cars  was  first  to  start  at  one  place  or  another. 

The  same  system  of  drawing  lots  was  adopted  in  selecting  the 
prizes  for  each  category.  The  Washington  Luiz  Cup,  offered  by 
Antunes  dos  Santos,  going  to  the  category,  amateur  or  professional, 
which  secured  the  highest  number  of  points  per  car,  the  balance  of 
the  prizes  being  awarded  by  drawing  lots. 

Saturday,  May  26th,  the  day  for  the  delivery  of  the  cars  at  the 
Trianon,  dawned  bright  and  beautiful,  and  from  that  day  until  the 
end  the  weather  was  perfect.  Cars  commenced  to  arrive  at  8  a.  m., 


THE  RIVER  PARANAPANEMA 
Ono  of  the  points  at  which  the  ears  were  obliged  to  be  ferried  across  the  river 


The  cars  were  started  Sunday,  the  27th,  at  7  a.  m.  at  intervals  of 
two  minutes,  taking  an  hour  in  all. 

In  spite  of  all  warnings,  both  personal  and  published  in  the  press, 
and  in  spite  of  the  regulations,  drivers  abused  the  speed  limit,  two 
cars  arriving  in  Casa  Branca  ahead  of  time  and  two  others  meeting 
with  accidents — one,  a  Buick,  incapacitated  by  being  thrown  off  the 
road  at  a  “matta-burro”  between  Vargem  Grande  and  Casa  Branca. 
The  other,  a  Studebaker,  struck  a  post  in  Mogy-Guassu,  damaging 
running  board  and  mud  guard  and  tearing  off  a  door.  This  car 
succeeded,  however,  in  making  Casa  Branca  within  the  prescribed 
time  and  continued  the  test  to  the  end. 

At  Casa  Branca  the  cars  were  kept  during  the  night  in  the  inclosed 
lot  of  the  prefecture,  28  cars  making  the  start  on  Monday,  the  30th. 
The  run  from  Cas^  Branca  to  Araraquara  was  made  without  serious 
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and  at  10  were  all  delivered  except  the  Lincoln,  whose  owner  tele¬ 
phoned  from  Santos  to  say  he  was  unable  to  appear. 

The  work  of  sealing  gasoline,  tires,  and  load  was  commenced  as 
early  as  possible,  so  that  by  9  p.  m.  the  cars  were  all  sealed,  inspected, 
weighed,  and  numbered,  some  additional  propaganda  being  painted  on 
their  sides  meanwhile. 

Two  or  three  days  prior  to  the  start  some  of  the  officials  of  the 
A.  E.  R.  had  an  audience  with  Dr.  Washington  Luiz,  the  President 
Elect  of  Brazil,  and  secured  his  approval  of  naming  this  annual  test 
the  “Prova  Classica  Washington  Luiz,”  as  well  as  his  promise  to 
appear  at  the  Trianon  at  the  start  of  the  cars.  Every  car  carried  the 
legend  “Prova  Washington  Luiz.” 
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incident,  all  cars  arriving  in  good  condition  and  none  exceeding  the 
speed  limit,  all  having  been  warned  that  further  infractions  of  the 
speed  limit  would  be  penalized  by  disqualification.  The  cars  were 
housed  in  Araraquara  in  the  municipal  football  field,  the  judges  and 
gasoline  checkers  from  Casa  Branca  arriving  by  short  cut  through 
Porto  Ferreira,  Descalvado,  and  Sfio  Carlos.  The  dust  this  second 
day  had  been  terrific,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ribeirao  Preto, 
so  that  all  were  thoroughly  tired  on  arrival. 

The  third  stage  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  June  1,  was  marked 
by  two  disasters,  the  narrow  gauge  Fiat  encountering  a  bad  “matta- 
burro”  and  bending  a  rear  axle,  while  the  Reo  broke  its  transmission- 
gear  box  on  the  rails  while  crossing  the  tracks  near  Barra  Bonita. 
This  reduced  the  number  of  cars  to  26,  all  of  which  arrived  without 
further  serious  trouble  in  Sao  Paulo.  It  is  interesting  to  note  and 
only  fair  to  the  companies  interested  to  record  that  all  failures  were 
due  to  the  drivers  or  to  outside  causes,  and  not  to  the  cars  themselves. 

The  Fiat,  which  was  damaged  near  Jahii,  was  rescued  by  the  Lancia 
truck,  which  by  the  courtesy  of  Grassi  Irmaos  has  been  sent  on  tbe 
trip  and  carried  gasoline  for  the  intermediate  and  other  points. 
The  car  was  loaded  on  the  truck  and  transported  30  kilometers  to 
safety. 

The  reception  given  both  the  participants  and  the  officials  of  the 
association  in  Avar6  was  exceptional,  all  expenses  of  hotel  accommo¬ 
dations  and  other  details  being  borne  by  the  city,  which  did  every¬ 
thing  to  make  matters  efficient  and  comfortable. 

The  stretch  from  Avar6  to  Itapetininga,  which  was  known  to  be 
very  difficult,  was  looked  forward  to  by  all  with  some  nervousness, 
since  it  included  the  crossing  in  two  places  of  the  River  Parana- 
panema  by  barges.  But  strange  to  say,  the  roads  had  been  so 
improved  and  the  barges  worked  so  well  that  little  or  no  difficulty 
was  experienced,  except  by  the  officials  of  the  A.  E.  R.,  who  were 
obliged  to  sleep  in  their  cars  at  Angatuba  Station. 

Passing  through  the  town  of  Bom  Succcsso  the  cars  were  saluted 
by  tbe  firing  of  rockets  and  a  band  of  music,  while  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  turned  out  to  see  the  sight,  the  prefect  being  grateful  for  the 
publicity  given  his  town.  In  Itapetininga,  also,  the  prefect  was 
tireless  in  his  attention,  great  preparations  having  been  made  for  the 
cars  and  passengers.  The  last  and  easiest  day  comprised  the  run 
from  Itapetininga  to  Sao  Paulo,  including  a  circuit  about  the  city,  in 
which  3  cars  were  disqualified  for  exceeding  the  speed  limit.  The 
afternoon  of  this  last  day  was  taken  up  in  inspection,  checking 
gasoline,  etc.,  and  by  9  o’clock  all  cars,  including  the  Lancia,  were 
on  their  way  home. 


CROSSING  THE  RIVER  PARANAPANEMA 

V pper:  One  of  the  entrants  crossing  the  river  in  the  fourth  stage  of  the  run.  Lower:  The  “  Lancia”  truck 
which  carried  gasoline  to  the  various  stations  and  otherwise  assisted  in  the  trial 
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In  order  to  carefully  check  the  results  obtained  and  avoid  all 
possibility  of  mistakes  or  misinterpretations  of  the  rules,  Price, 
Waterhouse,  Faller  &  Co.,  a  firm  of  public  accountants,  was  called 
in  to  audit  and  present  the  report,  the  results  of  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  the  Tuesday  morning  next  following  the  end  of  the  test. 

In  general  the  results  can  be  said  to  definitely  indicate  the  following 
outstanding  points: 

(1)  The  great  resistance  and  great  uniformity  in  all  the  makes 
of  cars  entered,  there  being  in  no  case  any  great  difference  in  points 
due  to  the  car  itself  or  its  performance,  although  in  some  instances 
the  cars  were  very  obviously  badly  handled. 

(2)  The  lack  of  study,  on  the  part  of  amateur  and  professional 
drivers  and  companies  interested,  of  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
resulted  in  needless  loss  of  points  and  disqualification. 


SAO  PAULO 


ANTIALCOHOL  CON- 

•  c«  •  ••  •  •• 
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A  N  EVENT  whose  significance  was  perhaps  out  of  pro- 
!  \  portion  to  the  modesty  of  the  propaganda  issued  in  its 
£  ^  connection  was  the  First  International  Antialcohol 

Congress  of  South  America  which  was  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  from  the  loth  to  the  18th  of  July,  1926.  The  congress  was 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Temperance  League 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  is  affdiated  with  The  World  League 
Against  Alcoholism,  and  was  so  timed  as  to  make  possible  the 
incorporation  on  the  program  of  some  of  the  medical  talent  in  the 
city  at  the  time  attending  the  National  Medical  and  Continental 
Hygiene  Conventions  of  the  same  week.  Official  delegates  came  from 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Chile,  several  of  the  Argentine  delegates  coming 
from  the  interior  provinces. 

The  inauguration  of  the  congress,  with  diplomatic  representatives 
from  several  countries,  was  held  in  the  public  auditorium  of  the 
National  College  of  Buenos  Aires,  Dr.  Antonio  Sagarna,  Minister 
of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  who  made  one  of  the  principal 
addresses,  presiding.  Dr.  Gregorio  Araoz  Alfaro,  president  of  the 
National  Department  of  Hygiene  and  eminent  physician  and 
popularly  recognized  for  his  interest  in  social  service  work,  made 
a  stirring  address,  emphasizing  especially  the  ravages  of  alcoholism 
in  the  provinces,  finally  classifying  the  vice  as  the  greatest  social 
evil  in  Argentina,  and  in  a  later  speech,  while  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  a  step-by-step  cure,  declared  absolute  prohibition  to  be  a  worthy 
ideal  to  be  sought.  Doctor  Sagarna  pointed  out  the  increasing  use 
of  alcohol  among  women  to  be  menacing  the  health  of  the  children 
and  spoke  of  the  laws  passed  to  oblige  in  the  public  schools  instruction 
against  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Browning,  who  spoke  on  the  present  situation  in  the 
United  States,  described  the  present  Congress  which  allowed  all 
proposals  for  law  modification  to  die  in  committees  as  dryer  than  the 
one  preceding  and  a  proof  of  the  gathering  momentum  toward  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  He  classified  the  noisy  propaganda,  which 
is  at  present  being  carried  on  by  the  wet  press,  to  be  largely  the 
agonizing  cry  of  a  dying  institution. 


From  American  H’eekip,  Buenos  Aires,  for  July  31, 192fi. 
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The  minister  from  Mexico  to  Argentina,  Dr.  Carlos  Trejo  Lerdo 
de  Tejada,  speaking  with  great  feeling,  pictured  the  situation  in  his 
own  country  where  he  felt  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  to  be  rather 
a  result  than  a  first  cause.  He  was  hopeful  that  wise  social  legislation 
and  consequent  better  conditions  would  largely  remedy  the  situation 
in  Mexico. 

A  feature  of  the  Sunday  program  was  an  address  by  Dr.  Eusebio 
Gim6nez,  former  member  of  congress  and  perhaps  the  most  widely 
known  opponent  of  social  evils  in  Argentina.  He  declared  his 
experience  to  reveal  a  much  greater  use  of  alcohol  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  than  is  generally  believed  and  cited  his  findings  after 
several  district  by  district  investigations.  The  last  two  days  of  the 
convention  were  spent  in  Prince  George’s  Hall.  Interspersed  in  the 
carefully  organized  program  were  pageants,  recitations,  etc.,  in  which 
various  public  schools  were  represented. 

The  convention  as  a  whole  was  of  special  interest  to  Americans 
who  heard  in  an  environment  which  was  completely  Latin,  for  and 
by  South  Americans,  the  frequent  reference  to  the  prohibition  laws 
in  the  United  States  and  the  problem  of  enforcement.  The  South 
Americans  are  watching  with  great  interest  the  outcome  and  are 
wondering  if  somehow  behind  this  legislation  is  a  part  of  the  secret 
of  North  American  business  success  and  per  capita  wealth.  The 
United  States  was  pictured  as  a  great  laboratory  where  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  absolute  prohibition  of  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
drink  is  being  carried  out  not  as  a  solution  of  a  national  problem 
but  in  the  interest  of  humanity  itself. 


VALPARAISO  IMPROVES 


ITS  HARBOR 


IN  AUGUST,  1906,  four  months  after  the  San  Francisco  “fire,” 
an  earthquake  destroyed  the  Almendral  district  of  Valparaiso, 
bringing  about  eventually  the  complete  modernization  of  the 
city.  Where  before  the  old  town  unraveled  its  knots  of  alleys 
and  crooked  streets,  we  see  to-day  broad  avenues  of  structures 
built  uniformly  two  or  three  stories  high,  with  modern  shops  and 
regular  streams  of  taxis  doing  rapid-transit  duty. 

The  narrowness  and  length  of  the  shore  district  of  Valparaiso  gives 
its  few  longitudinal  streets  an  intense  traffic  and  lively  appearance, 
which  is  one  of  the  first  surprises  for  the  foreign  visitor.  In  fact, 
compared  to  the  settled  life  of  other  Chilean  cities,  Valparaiso  may 
he  likened  to  one  of  the  northern  American  industrial  centers  when 
contrasted  with  the  more  sedate  living  of  the  Dixie  communities. 
Great  manufactories  built  of  steel  and  plate  glass  have  sprung  up  in 
the  midst  of  Valparaiso,  with  a  thick  belt  of  stockyards,  foundries, 
and  sundry  mills  in  the  outlying  districts. 

W'ALLING  OFF  THE  WINTER  STORMS 

At  Valparaiso  the  work  of  creation  of  a  safe  harbor  has  been 
exceptionally  troublesome,  for  unusual  storms  have  more  than  once 
undone  the  patient  construction  of  months.  The  w’hole  story  of  the 
building  of  these  port  works  is  one  of  what  one  really  may  call  engi¬ 
neering  heroism,  with  the  employment  of  persistent  ingenuity  and 
resource  in  the  teeth  of  every  kind  of  natural  hostility.  But  the 
great  commerce  of  the  port  demands  the  best  facilities;  something 
like  1,400  ships  a  year  make  their  calls  here,  and  it  is  the  great  Chilean 
port  of  entry  for  passengers.  To-day,  after  a  long  history  of  setbacks 
in  the  work  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  the  European  War, 
Valparaiso  possesses  quays  of  about  3,000  feet  in  length,  with  a 
special  coal  wharf  of  another  700  feet,  the  most  modern  dock  equip¬ 
ment  permitting  rapid  loading  and  discharge  of  vessels,  and  a  first- 
class  dock  railway  service.  This  fine  series  of  port  works  is  protected 
by  a  great  breakw'ater  1,000  feet  long.  Construction  presented 
serious  problems,  for  the  bottom  of  Valparaiso  Bay  shelves  abruptly 
from  the  mooring  jetty  outwards,  and  foundations  which  can  be 

>  From  “Chile,”  New  York,  July,  1926. 
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Courtaiy  of  “Chile.” 


VALPARAISO  HARBOR,  CHILE 


The  first  section  of  the  great  sea  wall  that  is  to  protect  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso 


Courteay  of  “Chile.** 


THE  GREAT  NEW  QUAY  AT  VALPARAISO 
Valparaiso  now  possesses  quays  of  about  3,000  feet  in  length,  with  a  special  coal  wharf  of  700  additional  feet 


Courtesy  of  ‘  ’Chile/’ 


Modern  dock  equipment  permi 


built  in  less  than  40  feet  of  water  at  a  quay  side  are  sunk  in  soft 
mud  at  a  distance  of  200  feet  out.  So  much  had  to  be  done  to  create 
a  firm  foundation  that  the  cost  of  the  outer  breakwater  ran  as  high 
as  $2,400  per  linear  foot.  But  it  is  complete,  and  ships  ride  at  anchor 
in  security  in  Valparaiso  Bay  to-day. 

However,  the  entire  plan  will  not  be  finished  until  1932.  It  calls 
for  the  building  of  a  sea  wall  1,000  meters  long,  starting  from  the 
western  tip  of  the  bay  at  Punta  Duprat,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
perfect  shelter  to  the  ships  at  the  main  pier;  11,000  tons  of  rock 
and  sand  are  dumped  daily  on  the  spot  toward  the  building  up  of 
a  foundation  for  the  wall  itself.  A  whole  hill  has  been  demolished 
to  furnish  the  material  for  this  huge  enterprise,  which  when  com¬ 
pleted  will  give  the  foremost  Chilean  port  the  protection  nature  had 
denied  it  and  its  founder  neglected  to  look  for  elsewhere. 
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Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry. — The  Bureau  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  recently  been  reor¬ 
ganized  to  increase  its  efficiency  in  furnishing  information  on  national 
and  foreign  trade  statistics,  including  trade  routes,  commercial 
treaties,  and  reports  of  commercial  attaches  and  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce;  to  facilitate  commercial  organization  for  the  better  placing 
of  Argentine  products,  congresses,  and  conferences  relative  to  trade; 
to  report  current  prices  and  market  information;  to  list  exchanges, 
markets,  chambers  of  commerce,  banks,  and  insurance  and  stock  com¬ 
panies  in  Argentina;  and  to  note  customs  regulations,  etc.  The 
industrial  section  will  take  up  the  study  of  all  national  industries, 
preparing  reports  on  them,  as  well  as  statistics  on  labor  conditions 
and  the  growth  of  industries.  The  weights  and  measures  section 
will  furnish  standards  for  weights  and  measures,  while  the  statistical 
section  will  make  censuses  and  compilations  of  laws  on  the  com¬ 
merce  of  other  countries  interested  in  the  same  lines  of  industry, 
and  will  coordinate  the  consular  and  diplomatic  reports  on  such 
matters. 

Comparative  table  of  grain  shipments. — The  Review  of  the 
River  Plate  for  July  23,  1926,  gives  the  following  comparative  table 
of  grain  shipments  and  some  other  exports  from  Argentina  from 
January  1  to  July  22,  1926: 


Shipments 

Total  to 
Julv  22, 
1926 

Total  to 
Julv  22, 
1925 

i . 

Total  to 
Julv  22, 
1924 

Total, 

1925 

Total, 

1924 

Wiieat,  tons  of  2,205 
pounds _ 

1,  818,  294 

2,  288,  121 

3,  610,  013 

2,  926.  718 

4,  .508,  244 

Maize . 

2,  021,  955 

1,  353,  030 

2,  165,  381 

3,  169,  513 

4,  643,  607 

Linseed . 

1,  155,  083 

516,  245 

1,  009,  020 

1,  037,  291 

1,  422,  394 

Oats _ 

449,  362 

349,  262 

416,  191 

438,  943 

729,  999 

Flour _ 

77,  883 

75,  070 
59,442 
1,  760 

125,  247 

1  63, 081 

158,  613 
184,  045 
4,  090 

Barley _ 

146;  083 
9,  100 

Birdseed _ 

3,  549 

Butter,  cases _ 

583;  817 

565.  796 

!  1,027,285 
25,  231 

1,  173;  073 
30,  579 

Sheepskins,  bales _ 

13;  115 

1  10, 8981 

i  1 

1 

Government  oil  fields. — In  his  message  read  before  Congress 
on  July  1,  1926,  President  Alvear  stated  that  the  Government  oil 
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fields  had  produced  618,161  cubic  meters  of  petroleum,  or  143,549 
cubic  meters  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  Government 
Petroleum  Distillery  at  La  Plata,  capable  of  handling  2,500  tons  daily, 
is  expected  to  release  for  domestic  consumption  5,400,000  liters  of 
petrol  (gasoline),  3,780,000  liters  of  kerosene,  and  41,000  tons  of  fuel 
oil  monthly. 

Labor  Association — On  July  28,  1926,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Labor  Association,  an  employers’  organization,  met  in  Buenos 
Aires  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Joaquin  S.  de  Anchorena  to  hear  the 
report  for  the  year  and  elect  new  officers,  as  follows:  President,  Dr. 
Joaquin  S.  de  Anchorena;  vice  president,  Carlos  D.  Scott;  treasurer, 
Pedro  Bidondo;  secretary,  Ezequiel  Roldan;  and  members  of  the 
e.xecutive  committee,  Jer6nimo  A.  Morixe,  Atanasio  Iturbe,  Bernardo 
Espil,  Lucas  Zuanich,  and  Desiderio  E.  Rubbens. 

BOLIVIA 

Mineral  exports  during  the  month  of  May. — Values  and 
quantities  of  minerals  exported  during  the  month  of  May,  1926,  w'ere 
as  follows:  Tin,  4,238,229  kilos,  valued  at  6,346,557  bolivianos;  lead, 
2,039,038  kilos,  valued  at  443,055  bolivianos;  copper,  1,491,704 
kilos,  valued  at  349,407  bolivianos;  silver,  565,083  kilos,  valued  at 
619,398  bolivianos;  antimony,  667,876  kilos,  valued  at  232,455  boli¬ 
vianos;  zinc,  542,861  kilos,  valued  at  101,402  bolivianos;  bismuth, 
9,700  kilos,  valued  at  25,026  bolivianos. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Oruro. — At  a  meeting  on  July  29  last 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Oruro  was 
changed.  The  newly  appointed  members  are:  president,  Senor 
Leoncio  Suaznabar;  secretary,  Vicente  Tadic;  and  treasurer,  Senor  B. 
Fuss. 

New'  railway  terminal. — According  to  recent  reports  from  La 
Paz  plans  have  been  completed  for  building  a  large  railway  terminal 
in  that  city.  Work  on  this  structure  will  probably  commence  some 
time  during  the  coming  year — 1927. 

New'  road. — In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Bolivian 
national  holiday  last  August  the  new  road  built  along  the  border  of 
Lake  Titicaca  was  inaugurated.  This  road  connects  the  city  of 
La  Paz  w'ith  the  town  of  Copocabana,  and  is  most  interesting  and 
important  from  a  scenic  point  of  view,  as  well  as  for  the  fact  that  it 
opens  up  easy  communication  with  many  large  and  valuable  farming 
properties  in  the  lake  section. 

Reduction  of  freight  rates. — The  Government  published  a 
supreme  resolution  under  date  of  May  29,  1926,  providing  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  freight  rates  on  the  Atocha-Villaz6n  Railway  for  all  metals 
exported  by  firms  established  in  Bolivia  on  shipments  made  by  w'ay 
of  the  Argentina.  The  amount  of  the  reduction  granted  is  15  per 
.cent. 
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On  June  9,  1926,  a  further  supreme  resolution  was  issued,  providing 
for  the  granting  of  a  provisional  rebate  of  30  per  cent  on  rice,  sugar, 
wheat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  wheat  flour,  rye  flour,  frozen  meats, 
chick  pesa,  and  dried  fruits  for  shipments  in  carload  lots  via  the 
Atocha-Villaz6n  Railway. 

BRAZIL 

Brazil’s  trade  with  Europe. — The  information  service  of  the 
Ministrj’^  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce  recently  furnished 
the  following  export  figures: 

Table  showing  the  comparison  of  exports  from  Brazil  to  Europe  in  1920  and  1925, 
expressed  in  contos  of  reis 


Contos  of  reis 

Principal  importing  countries 

1920  1925 


France _ ;  200,458  511,153 

England _ _ _ _ _ _ ;  140,  024  200,  825 

Italy _ 123,122  253,586 

Germany _ ,  112,301  269,634 

Holland... . 52,422  447,221 

Belgium _ 47,794  1  103,947 

Portugal _ ;  35,  628  22,  887 

Sweden _ _ _ _ _  30,  208  82,  980 

Denmark . ;  16,215  38,051 


Telephone  and  radio  communications. — The  Radio  Education 
Society  of  Sao  Paulo  in  July,  1926,  installed  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo 
a  broadcasting  station  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
South  America.  Its  transmitter  is  regulated  for  1,000  watts,  but 
has  a  capacity  of  2,500  watts  and  a  voice  amplifier  of  50  watts,  a 
modulator  of  250  watts,  an  oscillator  of  250  watts,  and  a  strength 
amplifier  of  5  kilowatts.  Two  generators,  of  three  units  each,  furnish 
the  current.  This  station  is  to  do  relay  broadcasting,  giving  the 
daily  market  reports  and  two  concerts  daily,  opera  from  the  municipal 
theater  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  other  entertaining  and  instructive  programs. 

The  automatic  telephone  system  was  recently  installed  in  Rio 
Grande  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  Do  Sul.  Arrangements  have  also 
been  made  for  interstate  telephone  communication  at  certain  prices 
up  to  December  30,  1927. 

BABASst;  NUT  TO  BE  EXPLOITED. — A  Company  was  formed  in  the 
State  of  Minas  Geraes  in  July  to  exploit  the  babassu  palms  for  the 
oil  produced  from  the  nuts  of  this  tree.  The  company  expected  to 
begin  operations  in  August,  having  the  right  to  carry  on  this  business 
in  any  part  of  the  country  where  conditions  warrant.  Special 
machines  have  been  invented  by  Engineer  Cesar  Jordan  for  extracting 
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the  oil  from  the  nuts.  It  is  estimated  that  the  50  small  machines  and 
2  large  ones  with  which  the  company  will  start  will  have  a  minimum 
production  of  10  tons  of  unrefined  oil. 

Fourth  National  Road  Congress. — The  Minister  of  Communi¬ 
cations  has  approved  the  regulations  for  the  Fourth  National  High¬ 
way  Congress  to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  November  28  to 
December  6,  1926,  which  is  to  have  seven  sections — (1)  technical 
questions;  (2)  interstate,  interurban,  and  intermunicipal  communi¬ 
cation;  (3)  highway  legislation;  (4)  financial  organization;  (5) 
highway  education,  propaganda,  and  statistics;  (6)  military  necessi¬ 
ties;  and  (7)  executive  section. 

Third  Congress  of  Popular  and  Agricultural  Credit. — The 
Third  Congress  of  Popular  and  Agricultural  Credit,  which  met  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  from  July  28  to  August  2,  1926,  discussed  credit 
associations,  the  cooperative  movement,  and  plans  for  the  further 
establishment  of  credit  institutions  throughout  the  States. 

CHILE 

Electrification  of  railroads. — The  Minister  of  Public  Works 
has  had  under  consideration  further  plans  for  the  electrification  of  the 
railroads.  The  next  to  be  equipped  with  electricity  will  be  the  main 
line  from  San  Antonio  to  Talca.  Waters  from  the  Maipo,  Aconcagua, 
and  other  rivers  are  to  be  used  for  hydraulic  power  for  the  generation 
of  electricity.  The  director  of  electric  services  of  the  government 
has  been  called  in  consultation  for  this  project,  and  a  liberal  policy 
will  be  followed  in  conceding  permits  to  private  electric  power 
plants.  The  line  from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso  was  electrified  in  1923. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  teach  use  of  nitrate. — On  July  8, 
1926,  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  placed  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  the  purchase  of  nitrate,  the  use  of 
which  the  latter  Ministry  proposes  to  teach  the  farmers.  This 
service,  which  was  established  last  year,  is  said  to  be  giving  encourag¬ 
ing  results  in  better  crops. 

Deepening  the  channel  of  Inague  River. — Preliminary  surveys 
have  recently  been  made  for  the  dredging  of  the  Inague  River  near 
Valdivia,  a  work  recommended  80  years  ago  by  a  former  mayor  of 
that  city,  Don  Salvador  Sanfuentes,  who  explored  the  river  and 
reported  that  it  would  furnish  a  waterway  especially  useful  when 
the  winter  rains  made  the  roads  difficult. 

Uruguayan  seed  wheat  for  Chile. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
National  Society  of  Agriculture  held  in  Santiago  it  was  resolved  to 
request  through  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  the  purchase  of  seed 
wheat  from  the  Uruguayan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  which 
furnishes  seed  wheat  to  farmers  in  that  country.  The  Uruguayan 
Government  Seed  Commission  replied  to  the  Chilean  Minister  of 
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Agriculture  that  shipments  could  be  made.  The  order  is  to  be 
placed  as  soon  as  the  amount  needed  by  farmers  is  ascertained. 

Consular  service. — According  to  press  reports  the  Chilean  con¬ 
sular  service  contains  323  officials  with  posts  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  five  continents.  Of  these  officials  78  are  paid  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  classified  as  professional  consuls,  70  being  consuls  and  8 
vice  consuls;  the  remaining  245  are  consuls  ad-honorem,  or  voluntary 
consuls,  of  whom  230  are  full  consuls  and  15  vice  consuls.  The 
public  treasury  receives  an  annual  revenue  from  consular  fees  amount¬ 
ing  to  26,000,000  pesos,  sufficient  to  maintain  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations,  which  includes  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  and 
to  leave  an  average  annual  balance  of  11,000,000  pesos.  The 
consuls  as  in  other  countries  furnish  information  on  the  resources, 
opportunities,  development,  and  laws  of  Chile,  as  well  as  furnishing 
Chile  with  the  same  data  in  regard  to  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  stationed. 

COLOMBIA 

New  industries. — Several  new  industries  have  been  started 
recently  in  Santa  Marta,  Department  of  Magdalena.  One  of  them, 
a  cigarette  factory,  which  gives  promise  of  becoming  a  very  success¬ 
ful  business  venture,  is  located  in  a  fine  building  where  the  most 
complete  and  modern  machinery  has  been  installed.  The  tobacco 
used  in  making  the  cigarettes  is  imported  from  Turkey  and  the 
United  States.  In  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Marta,  however,  the  soil 
is  of  an  excellent  quality  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  the 
owners  of  the  cigarette  factory  expect  to  develop  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  in  that  section  in  the  near  future. 

Highway  to  the  sea. — A  company  has  been  legally  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  highway  which  will  connect  the  city 
of  Cali,  Department  of  El  Valle,  with  the  port  of  Buenaventura  on 
the  Pacific.  The  concession  granted  this  company  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  calls  for  work  to  begin  on  the  road  within  three  months  from 
the  date  of  the  concession — June  26,  1926 — and  to  be  completed  at 
the  end  of  three  years.  Great  public  interest  has  been  shown  toward 
the  building  of  this  road,  and  up  to  the  end  of  June  half  a  million 
pesos  had  been  subscribed  for  the  work.  {Legation  News,  July  17.) 

Colonization  project  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. — The  Colombian 
Government  has  signed  a  contract  for  a  period  of  17  years  with  a 
stock  company  of  Barranquilla  for  the  colonization  of  some  50,000 
hectares  of  land  in  the  region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Santa  Marta, 
Department  of  Magdalena.  The  company  is  required  to  have  a 
complete  survey  and  study  made  of  the  land  and  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  industrial  and  agricultural  opportunities  and  present  a 
report  to  the  Government,  together  with  the  plan  of  organization 
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and  the  division  of  the  land  into  lots.  Obligations  of  the  company 
are  to  bring  not  less  than  2,000  colonists,  to  construct  a  building 
where  the  colonists  on  arriving  at  the  locality  may  be  housed  until 
they  can  be  properly  installed  on  tbeir  own  ground,  and  to  establish 
before  any  colonists  arrive  a  livestock  farm  and  an  agricultural  farm 
and  provide  farming  machinery  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of 
various  crops.  The  company  must  furthermore  build  comfortable 
and  sanitary  homes  for  the  colonists,  open  stores  for  general  necessities, 
and  establish  a  hospital  with  proper  medical  service.  A  school  and 
a  church  must  also  be  constructed.  Each  colonist  will  be  allowed 
up  to  25  hectares  of  ground.  In  every  town  that  is  established 
30,000  square  meters  of  ground  must  be  allowed  for  public  build¬ 
ings.  {Legation  News,  July  17.) 

Iron  deposits. — In  the  vicinity  of  Miraflores,  Department  of 
Tolima,  iron  deposits  have  been  discovered  by  a  mining  engineer, 
Eduardo  Angel.  E.xperts  from  a  mining  company  have  valued  these 
iron  deposits  at  10,000,000  pesos.  (Legation  News,  July  17.) 

Telephone  service  extended. — Since  August  3,  1926,  a  long¬ 
distance  telephone  service  has  been  in  operation  between  the  cities  of 
Barranquilla  and  Calamar. 

Aviation  school. — The  Colombian  Government  has  requested 
the  manager  of  the  Colombian-German  Air  Transport  Co.,  operating 
a  passenger  air  service  between  river  ports  in  Colombia,  to  establish 
as  soon  as  possible  the  aviation  school  for  training  native  pilots  and 
mechanics  in  accordance  with  article  2  of  the  contract  between  the 
Government  and  the  above-mentioned  company  signed  in  May 
of  1925. 

New  public  buildings  in  Bogota. — A  beautiful  new  building  for 
the  public  health  office  was  inaugurated  recently  in  Bogota.  This 
building  combines  all  modern  features  of  hygiene.  On  the  ground 
floor  there  is  a  chemical  laboratory;  on  the  upper  floors  are  located 
the  office  of  the  director  and  personnel,  also  the  medical  statistical 
section;  the  top  floor  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  division  of  hook¬ 
worm.  Another  fine  building  recently  completed  in  Bogota  is  the 
new  Palace  of  Justice,  which  has  been  under  construction  for  several 
years.  The  supreme  court  of  Cundinamarca  and  the  other  branches 
of  the  judicial  power  of  the  department  are  already  occupying 
offices  in  the  new  Palace  of  Justice.  (Legation  News,  July  17.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Electrification  of  railway. — A  contract  for  the  electrification 
of  the  Pacific  Railway  of  Costa  Rica  by  a  prominent  German  electric 
company  was  signed  July  24,  1926.  Following  the  ratification  of  the 
contract  by  Congress  work  will  be  begun.  According  to  the  contract 
the  work  is  to  be  completed  within  30  months  after  it  has  been  started. 
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a  dam  and  hydroelectric  plant  will  be  built  to  furnish  power  for  the 
railway,  and  the  cost  of  the  construction  will  be  financed  by  the 
company,  which  will  issue  bonds  paying  per  cent  interest,  but 
the  sum  will  ultimately  be  paid  by  the  government,  which  will  make 
yearly  payments  of  720,000  colones  over  a  period  of  23  years. 

CUBA 

Agricultural  census. — Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Cuban 
Department  of  Foreign  Relations  the  Bulletin  has  received  the 
following  information : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  completed  plans  for  making  an  agricultural 
census  in  the  Republic,  directing  special  efforts  to  the  sugar  crop  in  order  to 
determine  the  exact  amount  of  land  planted  to  sugar  cane  and  the  production 
obtained.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  making  this  census  will  l)e  approxi¬ 
mately  $20,000  and  that  it  will  take  about  four  months  to  complete. 

Public  works. — The  Secretary  of  Public  Works  recently  presented 
to  the  President  of  Cuba  a  report  on  the  construction  of  the  central 
highway  which  is  part  of  the  large  road-building  program.  Statistics 
show  that  Cuba  has  already  built  2,655.37  kilometers  (appro.ximately 
1,293.18  miles)  of  granite  surface  highway.  The  central  highway 
will  be  1,129  kilometers  long  (appro.ximately  678  miles)  and  6  meters 
wide  (approximately  19.68  feet)  and  will  cost  70,000,000  pesos. 

Isle  of  Pines  grapefruit  crop  for  1926-27. — Estimates  place 
the  total  crop  for  the  season  at  260,000  crates — about  220,000  boxes 
going  to  the  United  States  and  some  40,000  to  England. 

DOMINICAN  republic 

Proposed  port  improvements. — The  President  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  been  authorized  by  law  to  contract  with  engineers 
who  are  experts  in  the  construction  of  ports  and  docks  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  study  of  the  port  of  Santo  Domingo  and  preparing 
plans  for  its  improvement.  The  sum  of  $10,000  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  expenses  incurred.  It  is  generally  believed,  however, 
that  in  order  to  complete  the  program  of  port  improvements  recourse 
to  a  loan  will  be  necessary.  (United  States  Commerce  Reports, 
August  30,  1926.) 

Campaign  for  reclaiming  land  in  San  Pedro  de  MacorIs. — 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  commenced  quite  an  extensive 
campaign  for  reclaiming  land  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Pedro  de  Macorfs. 
The  marshy  lands  around  the  outskirts  of  the  city  will  be  drained  and 
eucalyptus  trees  planted. 

New  road. — A  new  section  of  the  road  from  San  Francisco  de 
Macorfs  to  Rinc6n,  on  the  Duarte  highway,  has  recently  been  opened 
to  public  traffic.  The  opening  of  this  new  road  connecting  with 
the  main  highway  to  the  capital  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  cacao 
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exporters  by  enabling  them  to  ship  this  product  to  Santo  Domingo 
for  export  at  lower  rates  than  heretofore. 

ECUADOR 

Unrestricted  exports. — The  Government  has  decreed  the 
right  of  unrestricted  exportation  of  all  cereals,  and  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  has  recently  published  a  statement  announcing  that 
under  no  circumstances  will  the  Government  again  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  certain  cereals,  as  it  has  so  often  done  in  the  past. 
This  new  policy  is  looked  upon  very  favorably,  inasmuch  as  it  should 
stimulate  quantity  production  of  rice,  sugar,  beans,  and  other  products. 


GUATEMALA 


First  rails  laid. — An  event  of  utmost  importance  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Los  Altos,  a  rich  and  but  little  exploited  region  of  western 
Guatemala,  was  the  laying  of  the  first  rails  of  the  Los  Altos  Railway. 
This  took  place  early  in  July. 

Value  of  exports. — The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  e.xport 
from  Guatemala  for  the  years  1921,  1922,  1923,  1924,  and  1925  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


[Value  in  United  States  gold) 


.Article 

1921 

1922  1  1923 

1924  j 

1925 

Livestock _ 

Sugar _ 

Coffee _ _ 

Bananas _ 

Chicle _ 

Cowhides _ 

$432  $258,  100 

725,  945  1,  166,  460 
9,352,608  9,353,663 
1,  196,  671i  1,  165,  251 

1  242, 045  27, 435 

182,  708  139,  686 

'  2, 076  7, 313 

526,  442  140,  961 

'  48, 907  66, 609 

68,  855  5,  316 

. . .  860 

$8,  944 

1,  484,  984 
10,  046,  569 

2,  192,  038 
237,  386 

99,  107 

$3,  570  $39,  360 

870, 230l  577,711 

19,  558,  973  24,  233,  965 
,  2,  773,  765  2,  674,  783 

1  289,  169'  588, 858 

145,  3641  120,  587 

1  6, 037,  7, 985 

467,531  645,334 

92,  079  93,  029 

4851  2,  723 

168i  7, 682 

Wood _ 

Honev _ 

Kidney  Ixsans _ 

India  rubber _ 

454,  443 
70,  933 
1,  265 
i  1, 262 

Sheepskins  and  shoe 


leather _ 

421 
17,  838 
117,  369 
15,  040 
6,  813 
5,  337i 

Mineral  products _ I 

Native  gold _ 

Grass  roots _ ! 

Palm  hats _ 

Rolled  tobacco _ 

Merchandise _ 

42,  807 

Pineapples _ 

6L 

3,  789 

504 

3,  912 

16,  962' 

6,  213 

19,  174 

26,  455 

3,  493 

7,  308 

8,  534! 

16,  264 

13,  280 

18,  200 

297,  600 

4,  862 

16,  218 

21,  185, 

220,  073 

6,  721 

2,  689 

2,  795' 

2,  249 

928 

4,  474 

5,  965j 

6,  863 

61,  076 

36,  730 

107,  519; 

187,  178 

206 

413 

288' 

7 

HAITI 


Coffee  bonus. — A  special  effort  is  now  being  made  in  Haiti  to 
increase  the  number  of  coffee  plantations  established  under  the 
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conditions  of  the  coffee  bonus,  which  provides  for  a  payment  of 
5  gourdes  per  100  coffee  trees  planted  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
given  by  the  technical  service.  During  the  month  of  July  more  than 
25,000  trees  were  reported,  and  the  agricultural  agents  who  are  at 
work  on  this  project,  report  that  the  attitude  toward  planting  coffee 
is  becoming  more  favorable,  and  that  a  larger  number  of  trees  will  be 
planted  during  August  than  during  any  month  proceeding. 

HONDURAS 

Lands  opened  for  homesteads. — See  page  1146. 

MEXICO 

Radium  and  other  minerals. — According  to  the  press  a  company 
is  being  organized  to  produce  radium  from  minerals  in  the  State  of 
Chihuahua,  where  work  is  to  commence  within  a  short  time  under 
the  direction  of  Senor  Carlos  P4rez,  who  discovered  the  radio-active 
properties  of  these  minerals  in  Chihuahua  many  years  ago. 

The  bureau  of  geological  studies  and  explorations  of  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  reports  that  its  scientific  commissions  have  located  new 
and  easily  exploitable  mining  zones  containing  gold  and  copper  and 
lead  and  silver  near  the  South  Pacific  Railway  Co.  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Carbo  and  Santa  Ana  stations  of  the  State  of  Sonora. 

Mexico — United  States  telephone  service. — In  the  middle  of 
August  the  Mexican  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co.  began  work  on  the 
long-distance  line  which  is  to  furnish  telephone  communication 
between  Mexico  and  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Cuba.  The  first  section  of  the  line,  extending  over  2,500  kilo¬ 
meters  (approximately  1,300  miles),  will  link  the  Federal  district  with 
the  States  of  Puebla,  Quer^taro,  Coahuila,  and  Nueva  Le6n. 

Fifth  convention  op  engineers. — The  Fifth  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Engineers  met  in  Puebla  from  September  12  to  19,  1926.  The 
program  for  discussion  contained  such  topics  as  the  general  highway 
project  for  the  Republic,  the  irrigation  projects  of  the  Valsequillo 
region,  reforestation,  railway  problems,  and  other  matters. 

NICARAGUA 

Coffee  exports. — The  Gaceta  Oficial  for  June  9,  1926,  published 
the  following  figures  on  coffee  exports  through  the  port  of  Corinto 
furnished  by  the  Pacifico  del  Norte  Railway: 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  coffee  crops  of  1923-24  and  1925-26  are 
the  heaviest  in  the  last  three  years,  all  the  latter  crop  not  having  been  transported 
at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  tables.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  noxious 
gases  from  the  Santiago  volcano  caused  losses  of  coffee  in  that  section,  estimated 
at  30,000  sacks. 
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Coffee  received  at  Port  of  Corinto 


Railroad  stations 

1 

1923-24  1 

1924-25  First  half  year  192.V2 

Sacks  ' 

1 

Kilograms  ! 

Sacks 

Kilograms  Sacks 

Kilograms 

Oranada . 

S.912 

! 

414,237 

2,596 

182, 221  4, 899 

342,915 

Masaya . 

157  ' 

10,922  1 

808 

.56,715  1  626 

43,820 

Catarina . 

167 

11,8.57 

! 

Niquinohomo . 

3,006  1 

210.848  ! 

940 

&5, 8W  1  i,  473 

103, 140 

Masatcpe . 

9, 176  1 

655,766 

2. 146 

130,935  5,832 

4ia868 

San  Marcos . 

34,6.57 

2,347,921 

15. 231 

1, 069, 921  42, 079 

2,945,272 

Jinotepe . . 

20,380 

1, 427, 867 

8,6.56 

607, 215  19, 005 

1,330,588 

Diriamba . 

.5.5,614 

3, 896. 465 

21,549 

1, 510, 187  52, 314 

3,661,905 

Manamia.. . 

82, 138 

5,823,178 

47, 014 

3,276,089  79,677 

5. 577, 502 

Lron . . . 

.53.  .595 

3,4.52,909 

63. 647 

4,071.995  4.5,387 

2,897,464 

Chichigalpa . 

.585 

40. 391 

739 

.52. 288  1, 319 

92,872 

Chinandega . 

1.005 

1  .58,998 

161 

10.  .578  313 

21,091 

Total . 

•  266.392 

1 

1  18.351.357 

163,  489 

1  11,033,944  2.52.924 

17,427,407 

In  the  year  1924  coffee  to  the  amount  of  13,000  to  15,000  sacks  is  estimated  to 
have  i)een  shipped  through  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur  owing  to  the  interruption 
of  traffic  on  the  railroad  between  Mateare  and  Buquerdn. 

Aviation. — By  Government  order  the  Ministry  of  Aviation  has 
been  anne.xed  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

PANAMA 

Manufacture  of  butter. — A  creamery  for  the  manufacture  of 
butter  and  cheese  has  recently  been  started  in  Rio  Grande  by  a 
company  of  Panamans  who  have  utilized  American  machinery  and 
methods  and  are  producing  sanitary  butter  which  sells  at  lower  cost 
than  that  imported.  The  plant  has  a  present  daily  production  of 
100  to  200  pounds,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  pounds.  American 
machinery  has  also  been  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  cream 
cheese  and  yellow  cheese. 

Campaign  against  leaf-cutting  ants. — The  agricultural  section 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works  is  carrying  on  a 
nation-wide  campaign  against  the  leaf-cutting  ant,  which  has  been  a 
great  detriment  to  agriculture.  Provincial  officials  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  and  teachers  are  to  cooperate  in  spreading 
information  as  to  the  habits  of  these  destructive  insects,  and  the 
methods  of  exterminating  them.  Cynogas  and  the  necessary  foot 
pumps  will  be  supplied  by  the  Government  and  instruction  in  their 
use  intrusted  to  the  teachers. 

PARAGUAY 

Public  works. — Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Paraguayan  legation 
in  Washington  the  Bulletin  publishes  the  following  information: 

The  mixed  commission  on  the  Budget  included  in  its  plans  funds  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  imiversity  building,  the  completion  of  the  normal  school  of 
101.55— 2«t— Bull.  11 - 6 
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Coiicepfi6n,  the  ixjrt  works  at  Encarnaci6n,  the  construction  of  the  new  ward 
in  the  military  hospital,  and  the  completion  of  the  aviation  school  and  other 
military  buildings.  It  also  provided  for  the  construction  of  the  highway  from 
A8unci6n  through  San  Lorenzo  to  Carapegud,  the  highway  from  Luque  to  Aregud 
with  new  bridges  and  drains,  for  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  system  of  the 
Republic,  and  for  the  purchase  of  trains  and  machinery  for  highway  construction. 

New  municipal  stockyards. — Although  the  new  municipal  stock- 
yards  of  Asuncidn  had  been  put  into  use  some  time  previous,  they  were 
not  officially  opened  until  July  25,  1926.  Supplied  with  immediate 
railway  facilities  and  excellently  arranged,  they  can  accommodate 
approximately  1,600  head  of  cattle.  They  are  divided  into  four 
large  sections  with  a  capacity  of  250  head  of  cattle  each,  besides 
six  smaller  divisions  with  a  capacity  of  50  to  100  head  each.  It  is 
expected  that  the  use  of  scales  in  the  sale  of  the  cattle  will  encourage 
the  ranchers  to  improve  their  stock. 

Production  of  sugar. — Data  from  the  office  of  the  chief  statisti¬ 
cian  of  Paraguay  concerning  the  annual  production  of  sugar  for  the 
last  12  years  is  as  follows; 


Year  Kilograms  > 

1914.. . 2,559,000 

1915  _ 1,536,377 

1916  _  788,  570 

1917  _  732,914 

1918  . 561,820 

1919  . 2,504,985 


Year  Kilograms! 

1920  . . .  3,307,032 

1921  . . . .  2,578,806 

1922.. _ _  2,406,726 

1923  . . .  2,090,600 

1924  . 1,757,450 

1925  _ _ _  2,  250,490 


Reports  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. — The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  reports  the  following  activities: 


Experiments  are  constantly  being  made  to  find  an  effective  ant  destroyer 
With  the  recent  arrival  of  a  composition  of  calcium  cyanid  a  vigorous  campaign 
has  l)een  launched  against  the  ant.  Sulphide  of  carbon  will  still  be  used,  but 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  handling  it  are  sometimes  prohibitive. 

The  department  issues  bulletins  from  time  to  time  on  the  propagation  of  differ¬ 
ent  plants  and  on  various  other  agricultural  problems.  It  was  announced  on 
June  19,  1926,  that  several  bulletins  concerning  the  cultivation  of  the  orange 
had  l>een  compiled  into  one  Ixmklet,  which  covers  the  care  of  the  orange  as 
nursery  stock,  its  transplanting,  picking,  shipment,  and  improvement.  The 
publication  is  given  upon  request  to  all  interested. 

Through  the  agricultural  agencies  of  the  several  Provinces  many  seeds  hav  t 
been  distributed  free  of  charge  to  the  farmers  of  Paraguay,  .\mong  others 
there  were  tea,  tobacco,  and  pine  seeds  which,  like  the  rest,  were  accompanied 
by  instructions  for  planting  and  propagation. 

Mail  service. — It  was  announced  on  June  25,  1926,  that  Asun- 
ci6n  had  acquired  an  auto  truck  for  the  transportation  of  mail 
between  the  general  post  office  and  the  railway  station;  the  truck 
will  also  be  utilized  for  the  collection  of  mail  from  the  post  boxes  and 
the  suburban  areas. 


>  1  kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds. 
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PERU 

New  roads  opened  and  planned. — The  prefect  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Puno  recently  made  a  tour  of  inspection  over  the  new  auto¬ 
mobile  highway  from  Puno  to  Copacabana  along  the  borders  of 
Lake  Titicaca.  The  distance  between  these  points  is  300  kilometers. 
The  new  highway  affords  the  visitor  a  beautiful  panorama  of  moun¬ 
tain  and  lake  scenery.  As  a  road  was  recently  opened  from  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  to  Copacabana,  the  trip  can  now  be  made  by  motor  from 
Puno,  Peru,  to  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca. 

Another  interesting  road  for  which  plans  have  been  approved  and 
the  concession  for  construction  awarded  by  a  supreme  resolution 
of  July  16,  1926,  is  one  connecting  Lima  with  the  town  of  Chosica. 
The  Government  will  allow  the  concessionaire  40,000  Peruvian 
pounds  toward  the  construction  of  this  road,  which  is  to  be  of  con¬ 
crete.  When  this  road  is  complete,  the  concessionaire  is  obliged  to 
undertake  the  upkeep  and  administration  of  the  road  for  a  period 
of  20  years,  with  the  right  to  collect  such  tolls  as  the  Government 
may  determine.  At  the  end  of  20  years  the  road  will  pass  to  the 
<‘ontrol  of  the  Government. 

Road  film  to  be  made. — A  Peruvian  artist,  Senor  Jos6  S.  Otero, 
has  been  commissioned  by  the  Peruvian  Government  to  prepare  a 
film  showing  the  principal  road  developments  of  the  country. 

Highway  education  board. — The  Pan  American  Federation  of 
Highway  Education  is  made  up  of  various  sections,  one  in  each  of 
the  Pan  American  countries  and  organized  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  construction  of  highways  throughout  these  countries. 
The  personnel  of  the  first  Peruvian  board  of  directors  of  the  Peruvian 
Federation  of  Highway  Education  is  composed  as  follows;  President, 
Senor  Carlos  Alayza  y  Roel;  vice  presidents,  Senores  \1.  F.  Tabusso 
and  Torres  Belon;  secretary,  Senor  Alberto  Ale.xander;  assistant 
secretary,  Senor  Eduardo  Dibas;  and  director  of  propaganda,  Senor 
Alberto  Regal. 

Rice  production  and  consu.mption. — As  rice  is  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  food  staples  u.sed  in  Peru,  the  demand  is  constantly  increasing, 
consumption  having  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  12  years.  In 
pre-war  years  consumption  averaged  25,000  metric  tons,  whereas 
in  the  years  1924  and  1925  it  e.xceeded  70,000  tons.  Both  domestic 
and  foreign  rice  is  used.  The  acreage  devoted  to  rice  is  steadily 
increasing,  as  domestic  rice  is  exported  to  the  northern  ports  of 
Chile  and  to  Bolivia. 

New  industries. — A  sign  of  growing  interest  in  Peru  toward 
home  industries  is  the  establishment  of  several  factories.  A  glass 
factory,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  recently  established  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Lima.  This  factory,  with  its  modern  equipment,  represents 
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an  investment  of  $250,000.  The  plant  is  working  at  present  only 
to  a  small  part  of  its  capacity,  the  output  being  about  25  tons  in  24 
hours. 

Another  industry  starting  on  a  small  scale  is  the  factory  recently 
inaugurated  for  manufacturing  silk  stockings.  This  plant  is  also 
located  in  Lima  and  has  an  equipment  of  15  machines,  with  a  pro¬ 
ducing  capacity  of  50  to  60  dozen  pairs  of  stockings.  Later,  when 
production  is  well  under  way,  additional  machines  will  be  installed. 

SALVADOR 

First  International  Sample  Fair. — The  First  International 
Sample  Fair  and  Exposition  of  Salvador  will  be  held  in  the  city  of 
San  Salvador  from  December  25,  1926,  to  January  8,  1927,  in  which 
exposition  the  five  central  American  countries,  as  well  as  other 
nations,  have  been  invited  to  participate.  The  object  of  the  sample 
fair  is  to  put  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  contact  with  each 
each  other  and  bring  about  commercial  transactions  through  the 
medium  of  samples,  models,  drawings,  photographs,  etc. 

Railroad. — According  to  La  Prenm  of  July  15,  1926,  the  work  on 
the  railroad  which  will  unite  Salvador  and  Guatemala  is  rapidly  pro¬ 
gressing,  3,000  persons  being  engaged  in  its  construction. 

URUGUAY 

Broadcasting  station. — The  purchase  of  a  radio  broadcasting 
station  costing  $27,480  was  authorized  by  the  President  of  Uruguay 
on  June  15,  1926.  The  work  of  installation,  for  which  9,550  pesos 
is  allowed  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of  the  station,  is  to  be 
carried  out  by  an  Argentine  company.  When  completed  the  station 
will  be  devoted  entirely  to  cultural  ends. 

Montevideo  dry  dock  inaugurated. — The  inauguration  of  the 
dry  dock  Regmsi  Voulminot,  of  which  the  materials  were  recently 
acquired  from  a  German  firm,  took  place  on  July  6,  1926.  Since 
up  to  this  time  the  port  of  Montevideo  had  lacked  a  good  dock  where 
repairs  might  be  effected,  the  construction  of  this  dock  constitutes  a 
distinct  element  in  the  progress  of  the  port. 

Architectural  competition. — In  an  effort  to  solve  the  problem 
of  rural  housing  conditions,  the  Rural  Association  of  Uruguay 
recently  announced  an  annual  architectural  competition,  the  first  of 
which  will  have  as  a  subject  “An  Economic  Country  Dwelling.” 
According  to  specifications  special  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
economic  phase,  proper  sanitation,  and  the  use  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
of  local  material.  Participation  in  the  competition  is  limited  to 
Uruguayan  architects  who  are  recognized  by  the  University  of  the 
Republic.  The  first  prize  as  announced  is  $500,  a  diploma,  and 
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gold  medal;  the  second  prize  is  $250,  a  diploma,  and  silver  medal. 
These  plans  have  been  fully  approved  by  the  architectural  society 
of  Uruguay. 

Agricultural  exposition. — The  third  annual  winter  e.xhibition 
of  fruit  and  plants  was  opened  in  Salto  on  July  25,  1926.  A  feature 
of  the  e.xhibition  is  the  sale  of  the  exhibits  for  the  benefit  of  charitable 
organizations;  last  year  this  sum  totaled  2,000  pesos. 

Agricultural  statistics. — According  to  a  recent  report  from 
the  bureau  of  economics  and  agricultural  statistics  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  vast  areas  of  land  in  Uruguay  still  await  culti¬ 
vation.  Of  the  18,692,600  hectares  (46,170,722  acres)  of  land  adapted 
to  agriculture  only  872,102  hectares  (2,153,092  acres)  w'ere  used 
during  1912-13,  and  scarcely  more,  or  876,375  hectares  (2,164,546 
acres),  in  1925-26. 

VENEZUELA 

International  bridge  inaugurated. — On  July  24,  1926,  in 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Bolivar,  the  international 
bridge  over  the  La  Grita  River  on  the  boundary  of  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  was  inaugurated. 

On  the  same  day  the  linking  of  the  Grand  Tachira  and  the  Cucuta 
Railways  was  effected  on  this  bridge.  Formerly  three  days  were 
required  for  the  trip  from  Rubio  to  Encontrados,  hut  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  highway  from  Rubio  to  San  Antonio  and  the  linking 
of  the  two  railways  the  time  has  been  reduced  to  a  day’s  journey  by 
train  and  bus.  This  will  mean  much  toward  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  surrounding  regions,  one  of  which  is  the  important 
coffee-producing  district  of  Junin. 

Exploitation  of  pearl  fisheries. — On  May  29,  1926,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Venezuela  was  granted  the  power  to  assume  exploitation  of 
the  oyster  beds  whenever  the  cabinet  might  so  direct  and  it  would 
he  expedient  and  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  treasury  or 
for  the  conservation  and  development  of  the  pearl  fisheries. 

Oil  production. — Statistics  taken  from  a  petroleum  report  issued 
in  August,  1926,  bring  out  the  following  interesting  details: 


1925  j 

1926 

Total  of  year _ 

Barrels 
20,912,600  1 
8,  349,  566  1 
46,  130 

Barrels 

First  half  year _ 

16,  730,  262 
92,  432 

Daily  average _ 

Thus  the  average  daily  production  in  1926  is  46,302  barrels  more 
than  in  1925.  The  amount  shipped  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1926  was  15,369,107  barrels.  In  June  1926,  the  average  daily  pro¬ 
duction  was  98,379  barrels;  in  July,  1926,  it  was  105,001  barrels. 
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A  report  of  the  imports  of  materials  and  machinery  for  use  in  the 
refining  industry  reveals  a  similar  increase  from  year  to  year.  During 
1925,  a  total  of  720,565  pieces,  weighing  71,994,705  kilograms  (32,- 
724,865  pounds)  and  valued  at  45,447,350  bolivars,  were  imported 
into  the  country,  whereas  in  1924  the  prices  numbered  413,159, 
weighed  42,372,529  kilograms  (19,460,240  pounds),  and  were  valued 
at  30,005,432  bolivars. 

Acquisitiox  of  Hatos  de  El  Caura. — It  was  recently  decided  by 
the  Government  to  purchase  114  square  leagues  (approximately  693 
square  miles)  of  land  in  the  State  of  Bolivar  along  the  Orinoco  and  El 
Caura  Rivers.  This  land,  which  is  now  owned  by  the  President  and 
for  which  the  Government  will  pay  17,000  bolivars,  is  fertile,  con¬ 
tains  an  abundance  of  natural  resources,  and  has  a  healthful  climate. 
The  Government  will  use  the  tract  for  colonization. 
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ARGEXTIXA 

Floating  debt. — In  his  message  read  before  Congress  on  July  1, 
1926,  President  Alvear  made  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the 
floating  debt  of  Argentina; 

The  total  floating  debt  as  of  .April  30,  1926,  was  479,2.59,908  i>esos,  not  including 
the  debt  of  the  State  railways,  calculated  at  193,012,348.29  pesos.  It  was  to 
l)e  noted  that  in  192.5  the  amount  of  this  latter  debt  was  increased  by  only 
8,000,000  pesos.  Included  in  the  193,012,348.29  jjesos  the  State  railways  owed 
the  Treasury  on  Deceml)er  31,  1924,  24,2.50,000  |x?8os,  to  which  must  be  added 
sums  anticipated  during  1925  for  the  payment  of  interest  amounting  to  9,401,- 
604.97  pesos.  There  was  tlms  a  total  of  33,651,604.97  i)e.sos  representing  the 
debt  of  the  State  railways  to  the  Treasury. 

The  total  of  the  floating  debt  was  made  up  under: 


Internal:  Pesos 

Short  term  credits _ _ _ _ 341,  199,  000 

Exchange  difference _ _ _ _ _  35,  000,  000 

Conversion  fund . . . .  15,  909,  091 

In  the  United  States: 

Loan  of  $27,000,000 . . . . . .  .  65,  597,  272 

Loan  of  $10,000,000 . . . .  23,554,545 


479,  259,  908 

As  compared  with  the  figure  which  President  .Alvear  gave  to  Congress  in  the 
previous  message,  this  shows  a  reduction  of  194,574,946  jjesos,  tlxat  being  the 
amount  consolidated  by  means  of  the  loans  authorized  in  accordance  with  laws 
11206  and  11207.  {Review  of  the  River  Plate,  July  9,  1926.) 
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BOLIVIA 

National  debt  of  Bolivia. — The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  1925 
totaled  134,505,737  bolivianos,  according  to  a  statement  for  the 
years  1922  to  1925,  inclusive,  as  recently  compiled  by  the  permanent 
fiscal  commission.  This  was  an  increase  for  the  year  of  6,670,891 
bolivianos,  or  roundly  $2,223,630.  The  increase  of  4,308,840  boli¬ 
vianos  in  tbe  external  debt  accounts  for  most  of  this.  Despite  this 
increase  in  the  external  debt,  the  part  of  it  represented  by  loans 
negotiated  in  the  United  States  was  reduced  during  the  year  by  2,952,- 
000  bolivianos.  About  92.5  per  cent  of  the  foreign  debt  consisted 
of  loans  from  the  United  States.  The  following  table  gives  the  debt 
as  of  December  31,  in  bolivianos: 


Loan  or  item 


External  debt: 

Morgan  loan  of  1909. 
Y'ungas  railroad  loan 

(Chandler) _ 

Sanitation  loan 

(Ulen) _ 

American  loan  of 

1922 . . 

Potosi-Suere  Rail¬ 
road  loan  (Patiilo). 

Total _ _ 

Internal  debt,  total _ 

Floating  debt: 

Bank.s,  ordinary 

account _ 

Banks,  various  ac¬ 
counts _ 

Time  obligations _ 

Mortgage  banks _ 

Total _ 

Grand  total _ 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

3,  671,905 

3,  396,  244 

6,  968,  401 

6,  743,  826 

5,  809,  500 

5,  511,000 

6,  243,  750 

5,  874,  120 

4,  821,  (K)0 

4,  464,  000 

79,  099,  155 

83,  859,  390 

82,  :139,  500 

80.  043,  000 

7,  260,  840 

95,  983,  271 

99,  873,  580 

92,  970,  000 

97,  279,  840 

13,  847,  649 

13,  517,  816 

20,  647,  356 

21,  368,  176 

7,  757,  344 

I  8,  088,  861 

8,  017,  890 

8,  369,  331 

267,  385 
301,  225 
320,  299 

3,  888,  445 

4,  840,  580 
378,  910 

2,  650,  813 

3,  155,  740 
393,  047 

3,  944,  219 
i  3,  240,  179 

I  304, 992 

8,  646,  253 

I  17,  196,  796 

14,  217,  490 

j  15,858,721 

118,  477,  173 

130,  588,  192 

1 

127,  834,  846 

134,  505,  737 

{United  States  Commerce  Reports,  July  19,  1926.) 


CHILE 

Opening  of  bank. — On  July  3,  1926,  the  Banco  Espanol-Chile 
was  opened  in  Santiago,  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  banks,  and  other  officials  attending.  This  bank  was 
organized  by  distinguished  members  of  the  Spanish  colony  who  will 
trust  its  management  to  a  board  of  directors.  It  is  capitalized  at 
36,000,000  pesos  and  is  reported  as  the  first  bank  to  be  organized 
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under  the  new  general  banking  law  drawn  up  by  the  financial  com¬ 
mission  under  Doctor  Kemmerer,  of  Princeton  University,  engaged 
by  the  Chilean  Government. 

Organic  Budget  Law. — See  page  1144. 

CUBA 

Funds  for  public  works. — Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Cuban 
Department  of  Foreign  Relations  the  Bulletin  has  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information: 

The  administration  of  the  special  fund  for  public  works,  annexed  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  has  presented  a  report  to  that  office  regarding  the  favorable  receipts 
obtained  from  the  taxes  created  by  the  public  works  law,  up  to  June  30  last 
The  revenues  collected  amounted  to  $13,519,271.31  from  the  following  sources’ 
Land  transportation  tax,  $2,215,029.23;  gasoline  tax,  $3,924,637.56;  and  for  the 
IV^  per  cent  on  sales,  $3,392,820.18.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  were  obtained 
from  various  other  sources. 

ECUADOR 

Central  office  of  issue  and  redemption. — This  office,  the 
Spanish  name  of  which  is  Caja  Central  de  Emisidn  y  Amortizacion, 
was  established  by  the  Ecuadorean  Government  by  virtue  of  a  decree 
issued  on  June  23, 1926,  with  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  banking 
situation.  The  banks  of  issue  have  named  their  delegates  to  draw 
up  the  regulations  under  which  the  Caja  Central  de  Emisidn  shall 
function.  The  object  of  this  institution,  which  is  a  private  organi¬ 
zation  with  governmental  representatives  on  its  directorate,  is  to 
unify  the  present  bank  notes  and  to  a  certain  degree  provide  an 
elastic  currency.  The  full  text  of  this  decree  appears  in  El  Telegrafo 
of  Guayaquil,  of  June  24,  1926. 

New  tariff  law. — On  June  1, 1926,  a  new  tariff  law  was  decreed, 
effective  July  1,  1926.  This  law  provides  substantial  protection  for 
most  Ecuadorean  industries,  especially  the  textile,  nail,  and  shoe 
industries.  It  is  estimated  that  once  the  new  tariff  begins  function¬ 
ing  in  a  normal  manner  it  should  provide  at  least  25  per  cent  addi¬ 
tional  revenues  for  the  Government.  The  full  text  of  the  above 
mentioned  law  appears  in  the  Registro  OJicial  of  June  1,  1926. 

HAITI 

New  tariff. — The  full  text  of  the  new  tariff  law,  passed  by  the 
Council  of  State  on  July  26  and  promulgated  August  9,  appears  in  the 
Haitian  official  paper  Le  Moniteur  of  August  9,  1926.  This  law 
became  effective  on  the  date  of  its  promulgation. 

Funds  for  public  works. — Under  the  protocol  of  October  3, 
1919,  the  balance  of  the  loan  to  be  floated  for  meeting  claims  against 
the  Haitian  State  was  to  be  used  for  public  works  and  amortization 
of  the  public  debt.  During  the  month  of  June  last  supplementary 
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amortization  of  the  debt  was  effected,  and  in  July  appropriations 
were .  authorized  for  important  public  works  in  a  total  amount 
approximating  7,000,000  gourdes.  This  program  of  public  works 
is  one  of  the  best  and  largest  which  has  been  prepared;  it  consists  of 
the  building  of  schools,  hospitals  and  clinics,  roads,  bridges,  wharves, 
telephone  lines,  public  buildings,  and  municipal  waterworks. 

•  HONDURAS 

Budget  for  fiscal  yeah  1926-27. — The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  July  27, 
1926,  gives  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1926-27,  as  passed  by 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  President.  The  budget,  which  went 
into  effect  on  August  1,  1926,  is  balanced  and  fixes  both  receipts 
and  expenditures  at  11,354,175.23  pesos. 

•MEXICO 

Funds  for  the  debt  interest  pay.ments. — According  to  a  report 
from  the  Treasury  the  Mexican  financial  agency  in  New  York  on 
August  5  paid  to  the  commission  of  bankers  handling  the  Mexican 
debt  the  funds  for  the  interest  payments  due  on  this  obligation  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1926,  inchisive. 

Gold  bond  issue  authorized. — On  August  11,  1926,  President 
Calles  gave  official  authorization  to  a  new  loan  to  be  known  as  the 
4^^  per  cent  amortizable  gold  bonds  of  1926.  These  bonds  will  be 
issued  to  be  e.xchanged  for  the  \  f’^nt  amortizable  35-year  gold 

bonds  due  November  1,  1943,  of  the  Irrigation  and  Agriculture  Loan 
Fund  Association.  The  issue  will  total  $25,000,000  and  will  have  the 
same  numbers,  series,  and  denominations  as  the  35-year  amortizable 
4/4  pt'r  cent  gold  bonds  of  the  Loan  Fund  Association  above  men¬ 
tioned.  The  decree  authorizing  the  loan  was  published  in  the  Diario 
Oficial  of  August  18,  1926. 

PARAGUAY 

Final  debt  payment. — Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Paraguayan 
legation  in  Washington  the  Bulletin  publishes  the  following 
information: 

In  August  the  Government  of  Paraguay  made  the  final  payment  on  the  debt 
contracted  with  the  Central  Railway. 

PERU 

New  building. — Recent  reports  from  Lima  state  that  construc¬ 
tion  on  a  new  bank  building  will  soon  begin  in  that  city.  This  build¬ 
ing,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  200,000  Peruvian  pounds,  will 
have  five  stories,  fully  provided  with  all  up-to-date  features,  including 
a  restaurant  and  rooms  for  the  manager  and  directors. 
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SALVADOR 

Bank  of  Public  Employees. — A  legislative  decree  approving  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  Public  Employees  was  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  on  July  2,  1926,  and  published  in  the 
Diario  Oficial  of  July  5.  This  bank  has  a  capital  of  1,000,000  colones, 
and  will  begin  to  function  one  year  after  the  passage  of  the  decree. 

VENEZUELA 

4 

Budget  for  192G. — The  budget  as  approved  for  the  year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1926,  estimates  the  fiscal  receipts  at  94,992,000  bolivars 
and  the  expenditures  at  92,789,600  bolivars.  The  expenditures  will 


be  distributed  as  follows: 

netMrimcnl  Bolivars 

Department  of  the  Interior _ _ 17,  232,  512 

Department  of  Foreign  Relations _ 3,  374,  908 

Treasury  Department . . . . . . .  18,210,604 

War  and  Navy  Department _ _ 13,  816,  113 

Department  of  Promotion . . 24,  797,  476 

Department  of  Public  Works _ _ 8,  328,  660 

Department  of  Publie  Instruetion _ _ 6,  106,  665 

Budget  amendment . . . . . .  918,  662 


BRAZIL 


Income  tax. — On  July  26,  1926,  the  President  by  decree  No. 
17,390  approved  new  regulations  for  the  income  tax,  the  decree 
being  published  in  the  Diario  Official  of  July  27. 

CHILE 

.  Organic  Budget  law. — On  July  1,  1926,  the  organic  budget  law 

"  went  into  effect  as  part  of  tbe  reforms  prepared  by  the  financial 

i  mission  headed  by  Professor  Kemmerer,  which  was  engaged  by  the 

•  Chilean  Government.  This  law  provides  that  the  budget  be  pre- 

!  pared  by  the  Budget  Office,  a  section  immediately  under  the  control 

of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  It  also  provides  that  the  budget 
for  1927  shall  be  sent  to  Congress  on  September  1,  1926— that  is, 
I  four  months  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1927 — 

I  and  if  it  should  not  be  approved  by  that  time  that  the  budget  of 

1  the  previous  year  continue  in  effect. 
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According  to  reports  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  the  revenues 
will  he  about  956,000,000  pesos,  of  which  805,000,000  are  ordinary 
revenues  and  132,000,000  extraordinary,  while  19,000,000  pesos  are 
earned  by  the  various  public  services  which  are  self-maintaining. 

COSTA  RICA 

Regulations  of  labor  accident  insurance. — On  June  10,  1926, 
regulations  for  the  law  of  labor  accident  insurance  were  issued  by  the 
President.  The  full  text  of  the  decree,  which  was  published  in  La 
Gaceta  of  June  13,  1926,  defines  the  scope  of  accident  insurance,  sets 
forth  the  basis  for  the  determination  of  total  or  partial  disability, 
specifies  the  obligations  of  the  employer,  and  establishes  rules  for  its 
administration. 

ECUADOR 

New  tariff  law. — See  page  1142. 

GUATEMALA 

Central  Bank  of  Guatemala. — By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
revenues  assigned  to  the  Caja  Reguladora  had  created  a  cash  reserve 
the  equivalent  of  40  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation,  the  creation  of 
the  Central  Bank  of  Guatemala  in  accordance  with  the  monetary  law 
of  May  12,  1925,  was  decreed  June  30,  1926.  Important  features  are 
the  following; 

The  Central  Bank  of  Guatemala  will  be  a  Guatemalan  corporation,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Guatemala  City;  it  will  be  a  bank  of  emission,  deposit,  discount,  and 
rediscount,  and  will  have  the  option  of  being  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government. 
The  duration  of  its  charter  will  be  30  years;  it  will  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
issue  paper  money  for  10  years.  The  authorized  capital  of  the  Central  Bank  is 
10,000,000  quetzales,  the  initial  capital  necessary  for  beginning  operations  being 
1,000,000  quetzales.  Of  this  sum  75  per  cent  will  go  to  the  emission  and  discount 
department  and  25  per  cent  to  the  agricultural  and  mortgage  department.  The 
highest  rate  of  interest  which  the  bank  may  charge  on  its  loans  is  10  per  cent. 
.\ll  issues  of  bills  must  be  guaranteed  by  a  reserve  of  at  least  40  per  cent  gold. 
The  Central  Bank  will  gradually  substitute  its  bills  for  those  of  the  Caja  Regu¬ 
ladora  and  the  other  banks  which  now  have  notes  in  circulation.  The  Central 
Bank  will  exercise  the  functions  of  the  Caja  Reguladora  and  will  enjoy  certain 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  rights  from  the  Government. 

It  was  announced  on  July  10,  1926,  that  the  subscriptions  for  stock 
in  the  Central  Bank  of  Guatemala  had  passed  the  amount  of 
1,000,000  quetzales  fixed  by  law  as  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  the  hank.  This  enthusiastic  response  was  made  in  five  days. 

New  civil  code. — The  first  book  of  the  new  Guatemalan  civil  code 
was  passed  in  June  and  was  signed  by  the  President  on  June  30,  1926. 
This  book,  the  full  text  of  which  appears  in  El  Guatemalteco  of  July 
1,2,  and  3,  1926,  will  go  into  effect  on  September  15  of  the  present 
year  and  the  remainder  three  months  after  its  publication  in  the  official 
bulletin. 
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HONDURAS 

Lands  opened  for  homesteads. — On  July  29,  1926,  President 
Paz  Baraona  issued  a  decree  providing  that  lands  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  Patuca  River,  on 
the  south  by  the  boundary  of  the  Department  of  Olancho,  and  on 
the  west  by  a  line  from  Iriona  along  the  Sangrelava  River  to  the 
main  line  of  the  Truxillo  Railroad  as  far  as  the  boundary  of  the 
Department  of  Olancho  should  be  opened  for  homestead  lots  and  for 
colonization  projects. 

MEXICO 

Children’s  courts. — The  press  of  Mexico  announces  that  chil¬ 
dren’s  courts  are  expected  to  be  functioning  in  the  Federal  District 
by  the  middle  of  September.  This  will  remove  from  the  regular 
police  courts  children  who  have  committed  offenses  against  the 
police  regulations  or  the  principles  of  good  government. 

Fourth  National  Juridic  Congress. — The  Fourth  National 
Juridic  Congress  met  in  the  city  of  Guadalajara  from  September  1 
to  7,  1926,  to  discuss  various  problems  capable  of  different  judicial 
interpretations,  such  as  the  right  of  Congress  alone  to  legislate  in 
regard  to  personal  property  and  similar  questions. 

NICARAGUA 

Consular  fees. — The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  June  1,  1926,  published  a 
decree  providing  that  all  consular  fees  with  the  exception  of  fees  on 
consular  invoices  should  hereafter  he  paid  in  consular  stamps  for 
the  sale  of  which  consular  agencies  are  required  to  render  an  account 
to  the  national  court  of  accounts. 

SALVADOR 

Amendments  to  the  constitution. — The  President  of  the 
Republic  on  May  19,  1926,  approved  the  legislative  decree  of  May 
8,  1926,  calling  for  a  constitutional  assembly  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  constitution  of  1886. 

Statistical  law. — On  June  22,  1926,  the  President  approved  a 
legislative  decree  of  May  2,  1926,  creating  a  bureau  of  statistics, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  carry  on  statistical  investigations  and 
research.  The  full  text  of  the  decree  is  published  in  the  Diario 
Oficud  of  June  25,  1926. 

Protection  of  commercial  employees. — An  act  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  commercial  employees  was  passed  hy  the  National  Congress 
of  Salvador  on  May  29,  1926.  Among  the  chief  provisions  are  the 
following: 

Of  all  persons  working  for  a  fixed  salary  in  commercial  undertakings  80  per 
cent  of  the  administrative  staff  must  be  Salvadoreans. 


I 
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The  eight-hour  day  is  established  for  men  and  a  seven-hour  day  for  women. 

Sunday  rest  and  15  days  annual  leave  of  absence  with  pay  are  also  provided. 

\  workers’  savings  fund  is  provided  for  to  be  contributed  to  by  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  workers’  wages.  The  full  text  of  the  law  is  published  in  the 
Diario  del  Salvador  of  June  15,  1926. 

Bank  of  Public  Employees. — See  page  1144. 

VENEZUELA 

Regulations  relating  to  rabies. — On  June  30,  1926,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Venezuela  issued  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  rabies. 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary: 

No  dogs,  cats,  or  other  animals  susceptible  to  the  disease  and  proceeding  from 
or  traveling  on  ships  proceeding  from  countries  where  there  is  an  epidemic  of 
rabies  may  enter  Venezuela  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  they  have  been  vacci¬ 
nated  against  the  disease  not  less  than  a  year  previous.  If  there  is  no  epidemic 
in  the  country  from  which  they  have  come  or  from  which  the  ship  has  come, 
they  may  l)e  admitted  when  the  medical  inspector  of  the  port  determines  them 
free  from  contagion. 

All  dogs  must  be  registered  and  must  wear  a  tag  attesting  registration;  they 
must  also  be  muzzled. 

All  dogs  which  run  loose  in  public  places  without  collar,  tag,  or  muzzle  may  be 
killed  without  any  compensation  to  the  owner.  Watchdogs  may  be  left  loose 
or  without  muzzle  only  after  nightfall  when  the  houses  or  e.states  for  which  they 
act  as  a  guard  are  closed;  otherwise  they  are  to  be  muzzled  or  chained.  No  dogs 
shall  lie  allowed  in  market  places,  theaters,  or  other  clo.sed  places  of  public 
assembly. 

The  customhouse  officials  shall  not  allow  the  entrance  of  a  dog,  cat  or  other 
animal  into  the  countr}'  without  the  orders  of  the  sanitary  inspector. 

Symptoms  of  rabies  in  dogs  or  other  animals  shall  be  reported  to  the  sanitary 
bureau.  The  said  animals  or  others  who  may  have  been  bitten  or  in  contact 
with  them  shall  be  isolated.  Any  animal  which  is  proved  to  have  rabies  shall  be 
killed,  but  may  l>e  used  for  experimentation  by  the  sanitary  bureau.  When  a 
dog  not  l)elieved  to  have  rabies  has  bitten  anyone,  it  shall  be  put  under  observa¬ 
tion  for  10  days,  and  all  persons  bitten  by  animals  infected  by  rabies  or  suspected 
of  having  rabies  shall  be  vaccinated.  The  regulations  took  effect  with  their 
])ublication  in  the  official  paper. 
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CHILE — UNITED  STATES 


Visas. — The  American  embassy  at  Santiago  has  concluded  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Chile,  effective  August 
10,  1926,  by  which  Americans  of  the  nonimmigrant  classes  as  defined 
in  section  3  of  the  immigration  act  of  1924  will  be  granted  visas  at 
$4  each,  applications  gratis. 
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CUBA-DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Wireless  telegraphy  convention  proposed. — A  wireless  tele- 
frraphic  convention  having  been  proposed  between  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Cuba,  and  this  agreement  having  already  been  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Communications  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  it 
has  now  been  sent  to  Habana  for  approval  by  the  Cuban  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  this  Convention  is  approved,  rates  for  wireless  telegraph 
messages  between  the  two  Republics  will  then  be  15  cents  per  word 
for  straight  messages,  20  cents  per  word  for  urgent  messages,  and 
10  cents  per  word  for  deferred  messages. 

DOMINICAN  republic 

International  Radio  Convention. — The  Congress  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  by  decree  No.  421,  of  April  9,  1926,  approved 
the  International  Radio  Convention  celebrated  in  London  on  July 
5,  1912. 

HONDURAS 

Pan  American  sanitary  code. — The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  July  13, 
1926,  publishes  the  decree  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  on  March  26  approving  the  Pan  American  sanitary  code 
signed  in  Habana  on  November  14,  1924,  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Pan  American  Republics  at  the  Seventh  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Conference. 

HAITI-UNITED  STATES 

Commercial  agreement  whth  the  United  States. — A  commer¬ 
cial  agreement  in  which  each  country  guarantees  the  other  uncon¬ 
ditional  most-favored-nation  treatment  was  recently  concluded 
between  Haiti  and  the  United  States — that  is,  both  Haiti  and  the 
United  States  grant  to  the  products  of  the  other  country  the  most 
liberal  tariff  and  commercial  favors  which  are  granted  to  any  country. 

honduras-mexico-salvador 

Telegraph  convention. — On  July  2,  1926,  the  Ministry  of  Pro¬ 
motion,  Public  Works  and  Agriculture  of  Honduras,  approved  the 
convention  arranged  between  the  director  general  of  telegraphs 
of  Honduras  and  the  directors  of  communications  of  Mexico  and 
Salvador  for  telegraphic  communication  between  the  three  countries 

MEXICO-UNITED  STATES 

Additional  Convention  on  Extradition. — The  Additional  Con¬ 
vention  on  the  Extradition  of  Criminals  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Governments  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  Washington 
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on  December  23,  1925,  and  approved  by  the  Congresses  of  both 
countries,  the  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  on  June  30,  1926, 
in  Washington,  was  published  by  the  President  of  Mexico  in  the 
Diario  Ojidal  of  August  13,  1926,  going  into  effect  10  days  thereafter. 

SALVADOR 

International  Radiotelegraphic  Convention. — On  April  26, 
1926,  the  legislative  assembly  of  Salvador,  ratified  the  International 
Radiotelegraphic  Convention  signed  in  London  on  July  5,  1912. 

Universal  Postal  Convention.— On  June  22,  1926,  the  President 
approved  the  Universal  Postal  Convention  signed  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  August  28,  1924,  to  which  Salvador  was  a  signatory.  The 
Diario  Oficial  of  Jidy  8,  1926,  published  the  full  text  of  the 
convention. 

SALVADOR-MEXICO 

Telegraphic  interchange. — The  President  of  Salvador  on  June 

21,  1926,  approved  the  convention  entered  into  by  the  director  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  national  telegraphs  of  Salvador  and  the  director  general 
of  the  national  telegraphs  of  Mexico  signed  on  May  11,  1926,  for  the 
telegraphic  interchange  of  the  two  countries.  The  full  text  of  the 
convention  was  published  in  the  Diario  del  Salvador  of  July  10,  1926. 

SALVADOR-UNITED  STATES 

Treaty  of  friendship,  com.\ierce,  and  consular  preroga¬ 
tives. — According  to  the  Diario  del  Salvador  of  July  19,  1926,  the  leg¬ 
islative  assembly  approved  on  May  31,  1926,  a  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce  and  consular  prerogatives  entered  into  by  the  Republic  of 
Salvador  and  the  L^nited  States,  and  signed  in  Salvador  on  February 

22,  1926. 
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ARGENTINA 

Public  Library  Commission. — The  Public  Library  Commission 
of  Argentina  in  a  recent  report  showed  that  it  had  given  subsidies  to 
a  number  of  libraries  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic  as  being  benefits 
to  the  public.  It  had  also  resolved  to  acquire  18,855  volumes  to  be 
distributed  among  the  public  libraries  which  it  assists — 4,920  volumes 
requested  by  public  libraries,  and  6,257  volumes  to  be  sent  abroad  to 
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those  sections  which  it  has  contributed  to  public  libraries  in  other 
countries.  The  report  shows  that  funds  amounting  to  360,211.17 
pesos  have  been  expended  as  follows:  For  books  purchased  by  the 
public  libraries  through  the  commission,  9,689.43  pesos;  for  books 
to  be  distributed  to  the  libraries  under  the  commission,  23,685.87 
pesos;  and  for  the  books  to  be  sent  abroad,  28,331.70  pesos. 

BOLIVIA 

Agricultural  school. — In  a  decree  of  June  29,  1926,  President 
Siles  provided  for  the  establishment  at  Tarija,  in  southeastern 
Bolivia,  of  a  State  agricultural  school  designed  to  encourage  and 
modernize  the  agricultural  and  cattle-raising  activities  of  the  country. 
This  institution,  which  is  to  be  opened  at  an  early  date,  will  be 
divided  into  two  main  sections,  one  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  among  the  active  farming  classes  and  the  other  to  the 
theory  and  science  of  the  more  advanced  phases  of  agriculture  and 
cattle  raising.  Extension  courses  will  be  given  through  especially 
qualified  persons  who  will  give  practical  demonstrations  in  various 
outlying  towns,  and  thus  endeavor  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  coop¬ 
erative  associations  among  the  small  producers.  The  school  will  be 
equipped  with  the  machinery,  implements,  seeds,  plants,  and  live¬ 
stock  necessary  to  make  it  a  throughly  practical  institution,  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  meet  the  expenses  of  upkeep  through  the  sale 
of  the  products  produced  by  the  activities  of  the  school. 

chile 

Pedagogic  Congress. — Committees  for  the  organization  of  the 
Pedagogic  Congress  planned  for  September,  1926,  were  appointed 
in  the  Departmental  Assembly  of  the  National  Society  of  Teachers. 
The  plenary  sessions  of  the  Congress  are  to  be  held  in  the  University 
of  Chile  in  Santiago,  where  among  other  questions  the  matter  of  the 
revision  of  the  present  education  system  will  be  discussed. 

Argentine  section  in  National  Library. — The  Public  Library 
Commission  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  recently  donated  7,000 
books  as  an  Argentine  section  for  the  National  Library  of  Chile. 
A  part  of  the  American  department  of  the  library  is  given  over  to 
these  Argentine  works,  which  have  been  catalogued  and  are  ready  for 
use  in  a  spacious  reading  room  in  the  new  library  building  in  Santiago. 

COSTA  RICA 

First  graduate. — On  July  16,  1926,  a  final  examination  was  given 
to  a  young  man  who  after  six  months  of  practice  will  be  the  first  to 
receive  a  diploma  from  the  Salesian  School  of  Tailoring  in  Cartago. 
It  has  been  planned  that  when  the  pupils  of  this  school  graduate 
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they  will  have  not  only  a  profession  but  savings  amounting  to  500 
colones,  a  sum  which  will  help  them  to  get  a  start  in  business. 

Practical  agricultural  course. — Combining  the  practical 
with  the  theoretical,  the  Lyceum  of  Costa  Rica  conducts  an  important 
course  in  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery.  Although  the  land 
under  cultivation  is  restricted  in  size,  the  pupils  have  become  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  use  of  many  different  kinds  of  tools.  One  of  the  latest 
to  he  purchased  w'as  a  seeder. 


CUBA 

Scholarship  prizes. — Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Cuban  De¬ 
partment  of  Foreign  Relations  the  Bulletin  has  received  the  follow’- 
ing  information : 

The  National  University  has  established  in  the  law  school  attached  to  the 
university  two  scholarship  prizes  consisting  of  trips  abroad,  with  an  allowance 
of  1,200  jMJsos  a  year  for  each  of  the  winners. 

Improvements  in  the  university. — The  Secretary  of  Public 
Works,  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  university, 
has  approved  the  plans  to  enlarge  the  building  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  for  the  school  of  engineers  and  architects  of  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Habana.  Approximately  $3,000,000  has  been  appropriated 
for  this  work  and  other  improvements  in  the  university,  including 
two  additional  buildings  for  the  university  library. 

GUATEMALA 

Annual  competition  in  English. — Rules  for  an  annual  competi¬ 
tion  in  English  were  announced  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Education 
on  July  30,  1926.  To  insure  absolute  fairness,  no  pupils  who  have 
ever  been  in  English-speaking  countries  or  who  have  English  parents 
may  compete.  Otherwise  the  contest  is  open  to  all  students  in  the 
Central  Normal  School,  the  National  Central  Institute,  and  the 
Commercial  Normal  School  of  Guatemala  City.  The  prize,  which 
is  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  and  15  days’  stay  there,  will  be  awarded  by 
the  United  Fruit  Co. 

HAITI 

Central  School  of  Agriculture. — This  school  closed  its  second 
regular  school  year  on  June  30,  1926,  having  had  during  that  period 
an  enrollment  of  50  to  60  students  in  each  session;  these  students 
had  been  selected  from  a  large  number  of  applicants.  A  total  of 
126  students  have  been  enrolled  at  the  school;  of  this  number  21 
are  now'  occupying  positions  as  teachers  in  various  schools  under  the 
direction  of  the  technical  service. 

1015.’>— 26t— Bull.  11 - 7 
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HONDURAS 

Prospectus  of  Honduran  Popular  University. — The  pros¬ 
pectus  of  the  Popular  University  of  Honduras  recently  published 
in  the  press  states  that  the  university  to  be  established  by  the  Grupo 
Renovacibn  is  to  give  courses  of  two  types.  The  first  will  give 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  illiterate  persons 
of  all  ages,  as  well  as  in  the  elements  of  hygiene  and  moral  training. 
The  other  will  be  of  a  cultural  nature  for  the  broadening  of  general 
knowledge.  Both  of  the  courses  are  given  without  credits  or  marks 
and  without  e.xaminations,  the  motto  of  the  university  being  “  He  who 
has  knowledge  is  in  duty  bound  to  teach  him  who  is  ignorant;  and  he 
who  is  ignorant  has  the  right  to  ask  that  he  be  taught.”  The  univer¬ 
sity  also  gives  courses  especially  for  women  in  arithmetic,  Spanish, 
infant  care,  typing,  general  hygiene,  domestic  economy,  accounting, 
and  training  in  moral  standards. 

Protection  of  animals  and  trees. — A  circular  letter  under 
date  of  July  24,  1926,  was  sent  out  from  the  General  Bureau  and 
Inspection  of  Primary  Education  to  the  teachers  of  primary  schools 
requesting  their  cooperation  in  the  organization  of  children’s  societies 
for  the  protection  of  useful  animals;  also  in  teaching  the  children  the 
harm  caused  to  streams  and  water  sources  by  the  burning  of  fields 
and  the  useless  cutting  of  forest  trees. 

Equipment  for  prison  school. — The  school  established  for  men 
in  the  penitentiary  of  Honduras  has  received  writing  materials, 
books,  and  other  supplies  from  the  National  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  This  school  had  previously  been  given  benches  and 
other  equipment. 

MEXICO 

Mexican  Society  of  Arts. — A  group  of  professors  and  students 
of  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts  have  recently  organized  the 
Mexican  Society  of  Arts,  which  will  include  in  its  membership  paint¬ 
ers,  sculptors,  engravers,  architects,  and  others  artists,  who  will 
hold  an  exhibition.  The  National  University  is  affiliated  with  the 
movement,  which  is  to  be  considered  a  form  of  university  extension 
work  along  cultural  trends. 

Exte-nsion  courses  by  radio. — Under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Primary  and  Normal  Education  extension  courses 
for  teachers  have  been  inaugurated  to  be  given  by  radio  every 
Saturday  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  completed  the  studies 
leading  to  a  degree.  The  classes  will  comprise  instruction  in  native 
language,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  methods  of  teaching  in 
accordance  with  progressive  principles. 

Creation  of  libraries. — The  Department  of  Libraries  has 
donated  numerous  libraries  both  to  officers’  training  schools  and 
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to  the  barracks  for  use  in  their  troop  schools.  All  the  “model” 
schools  have  also  been  presented  with  libraries,  as  well  as  various 
associations  of  laborers,  farmers,  etc. 

Visiting  professor. — Senor  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda,  professor  of 
the  National  University  of  Mexico,  recently  gave  a  course  on  Mexican 
literature  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

PANAMA 

Gift  of  Venezuela  to  Bolivarian  University. — On  July  17  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Panama  received  a  cable  notifying 
the  Panaman  Government  that  Venezuela  would  contribute  toward 
the  Bolivarian  University  the  wing  which  is  to  contain  the  law 
school. 

Book  day  established. — Book  day  has  been  established  in  the 
Panaman  schools,  to  be  observed  on  the  last  Saturday  of  August  of 
each  year.  It  is  to  be  celebrated  with  lectures,  critical  studies,  and 
gifts  of  books,  so  as  to  popularize  the  reading  which  leads  to  general 
culture. 

PARAGUAY 

Professors  for  the  university. — Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Paraguayan  legation  in  Washington  the  Bulletin  publishes  the 
following  information: 

The  Government  recently  engaged  the  services  of  four  professors 
from  the  University  of  Paris  for  the  faculty  of  the  medical  school  in 
Asuncidn. 

Donation  to  the  National  Library. — The  Argentine  Minister 
in  Asuncidn  recently  presented  to  the  National  Library  500  volumes 
of  works  of  Argentine  authors. 

Higher  standards. — According  to  a  recent  regulation  of  the 
National  Educational  Commission,  all  secondary  “  schools.- in  the 
capital  and  other  important  centers  of  population  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  normal-school  graduates;  the  ruling  will  take  effect  with 
the  coming  school  year. 

PERU 

School  of  Engineers,  fiftieth  anniversary. — On  July  28,  1926, 
the  School  of  Engineers  in  Lima  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  its  foundation.  Special  services  were  held  in  memory  of  J.  Eduardo 
de  Habich,  organizer  and  for  many  years  director  of  the  school. 

Peruvian  professor  at  American  University. — Dr.  Victor 
Andr4s  Belaunde,  formerly  professor  at  the  University  of  Lima, 
Peru,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  Latin  American  history  and 
institutions  at  the  new  University  of  Miami,  Fla.,  which  opened 
its  doors  in  October.  The  university  has  a  special  Pan  American 
department,  for  which  a  gift  of  $1,000,000  was  made  by  Mr.  Victor 
Hope. 
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SALVADOR 

Campaign  against  illiteracy. — To  the  end  of  making  education 
more  general  in  the  country,  there  has  been  established  a  prize  of 
10  colones  to  be  awarded  to  any  teacher  of  a  group  of  illiterate  students 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  who  prepares  five  of  these  students 
to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

URUGUAY 

Interchange  of  professors. — On  June  23  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  School  of  Engineering  of  Buenos  Aires  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Engineering  School  of  Montevideo  for  an  interchange  of 
instructors  and  agreed  to  meet  any  expense  which  might  originate 
therefrom.  A  professor  was  immediately  chosen  to  represent  the 
Argentine  school  in  Montevideo,  and  it  was  decided  to  invite  the 
Montevideo  School  of  Architecture  to  make  a  similar  exchange. 


BRAZIL 

Confederation  of  commercial  employees. — In  July  the  National 
Council  of  Labor  called  a  meeting  of  delegates  of  50  commercial 
associations  to  approve  statutes  for  the  establishment  of  a  confedera¬ 
tion  of  commercial  employees  of  Brazil,  which  is  to  include  all  the 
clerks’  associations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  motion 
for  establishment  was  passed  on  July  10,  1926. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  considered  in  this  assembly 
was  the  discussion  and  completion  of  the  draft  of  the  regulations  of 
the  law  on  vacations  with  pay,  which  is  to  be  submitted  for  legisla¬ 
tive  sanction.  As  the  bill  stands  it  represents  the  opinions  of  the 
classes  who  will  receive  the  most  benefit  from  it. 

ECUADOR 

General  inspection  of  labor. — In  order  that  Congress  may  be 
well  informed  on  the  situation  and  conditions  of  the  laboring  class 
in  relation  to  the  promulgation  of  labor  laws,  the  Government  has 
established  a  bureau  of  general  inspection  of  labor  under  the  Ministry 
of  Social  Welfare.  For  the  purpose  of  this  office  the  territory  of 
the  Republic  will  be  divided  into  five  zones,  each  of  which  will  be 
under  the  supervision  of  a  general  inspector  of  labor. 
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HONDURAS 

Central  American  Labor  Federation. — On  June  25,  1926,  the 
supreme  council  of  the  Central  American  Labor  Federation  issued  a 
decree  for  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  the  association  from  Guate¬ 
mala  to  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 


ARGENTINA 

Third  National  Congress  of  Medical  Science. — On  July  8, 
1926,  three  important  medical  congresses  opened  in  Buenos  Aires  to 
hold  sessions  simultaneously.  They  were  the  Third  National  Med¬ 
ical  Science  Congress,  the  Fourth  South  American  Conference  on 
Hygiene,  Microbiology,  and  Pathology,  and  the  Third  South  American 
Congress  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilography,  and  also,  in  conjunction 
with  the  latter,  the  second  meeting  of  the  faculties  of  medical  schools. 

On  July  17  the  Congress  of  Dermatology  concluded  its  sessions  with 
the  passing  of  resolutions  to  consider  the  study  of  dermatology, 
syphilography,  and  leprology  as  connected  and  necessary  and  to 
advise  that  specifics  for  venereal  diseases  be  sold  as  cheaply  as  possible 
and  administered  free  if  possible.  This  congress  passed  a  vote  of 
praise  for  Brazil  for  that  country’s  campaign  against  venereal  and 
skin  diseases,  with  special  mention  of  Doctors  Chagas  and  Rabello. 
The  next  congress  will  be  held  in  Paraguay  within  four  years. 

On  July  19,  in  its  closing  session,  the  Third  National  Congress  of 
Medicine  approved  resolutions  recommending  the  establishment  of 
sanatoriums  in  the  north  of  Argentina  for  children  with  malaria,  the 
continuance  of  antimalaria  and  antitrachoma  work,  the  providing  of 
special  hospital  facilities  for  treatment  of  acute  psychopathic  cases, 
and  the  amendment  of  the  food  regulations  and  other  measures.  The 
Fourth  Medical  Congress  will  meet  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1930. 

The  Fourth  Conference  on  Hygiene,  Microbiology,  and  Pathology 
passed  resolutions  recommending  further  study  of  cattle  diseases  and 
the  establishment  of  sanitary  stations  to  prevent  epidemics  of  this 
kind,  the  study  and  prevention  of  parasitic  diseases.  Government 
adoption  of  the  use  of  preventive  serums,  and  recommendations  as  to 
courses  in  the  medical  schools.  The  Fifth  Congress  of  Hygiene  will 
be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1929. 

First  International  Antialcoholic  Conference.  The  First 
.International  Antialcoholic  Conference,  organized  by  the  National 
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Temperance  League  of  Argentina,  affiliated  with  the  Women’s  Tem¬ 
perance  Union  of  the  World,  was  opened  in  the  National  College  of 
Buenos  Aires  on  July  15, 1926.  It  was  addressed  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  the  Minister  of  Me.xico,  the  director 
of  the  National  Department  of  Health,  and  others.  The  congress 
was  closed  on  July  18  with  the  appointment  of  committees  and 
subcommittees  to  carry  on  antialcoholic  campaigns. 

First  Pan  American  Tuberculosis  Congress. — The  Fii-st  Pan 
American  Tuberculosis  Congress  is  scheduled  to  be  held  October  10 
to  16,  1927,  in  the  city  of  C6rdoba,  Argentina.  The  work  of  this 
conference  will  include  numerous  sections  in  which  the  medical,  social, 
economic,  and  biological  aspects  of  tuberculosis  will  be  discussed,  as 
also  other  related  social  problems,  such  as  housing,  alcoholic  intoxica¬ 
tion,  poverty,  the  cost  to  nations  of  hospitalization  and  treatment  of 
tubercular  persons,  the  loss  in  human  capital,  consequences  for  the 
race,  gradual  extension  to  the  entire  population  of  the  tuberculin 
treatment,  inheritance,  and  other  questions. 

The  list  of  honorary  presidents  includes  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  other  national  officials.  The  organizing  committee 
urges  each  Latin  American  Government  to  take  part  in  this  congress 
by  sending  select  and  adequate  delegations. 

The  Bulletin  hopes  to  give  in  a  later  issue  the  complete  program 
of  this  congress. 

BRAZIL 

Prenatal  clinic. — Another  free  prenatal  clinic  was  opened  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  June  30,  1926,  by  the  bureau  of  infant  care  under 
the  National  Department  of  Public  Health.  In  this  clinic  there  is 
one  obstetrical  specialist  and  one  pediatric  specialist,  so  that  the 
mothers  and  the  new-born  babies  may  both  have  the  best  of  care. 

Prophylactic  station. — The  director  of  the  National  Telegraph 
System  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  prophylactic  station  in 
the  Telegraph  Building  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employees  of  the  service  who  may  be  suffering  from  venereal  diseases 
and  to  carry  on  a  series  of  educative  lectures  in  regard  to  these 
diseases.  The  station  is  to  be  managed  by  the  Gaffree-Guinle  Foun¬ 
dation  under  Dr.  Armindo  Fraga,  head  of  that  institution,  and  also 
acting  director  of  the  public  health  section  on  leprosy  and  venereal 
diseases. 

School  dental  clinic. — A  new  free  dental  clinic  was  opened  on 
July  20,  1926,  in  the  Dona  Maria  Braz  Municipal  School  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  clinic  was  named  after  Dr.  Carneiro  Leao,  director  of 
public  instruction. 

Donna  Anna  Nery  School  of  Nursing. — ^The  director  of  the 
National  Department  of  Public  Health  on  July  29,  1926,  invited  a 
number  of  physicians,  officials,  and  other  guests  to  be  present  at  the 
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opening  of  the  new  building  of  the  Donna  Anna  Nery  School  of 
Nursing.  After  the  opening  of  the  new  school  with  an  inaugural 
address  by  Dr.  Carlos  Chagas,  the  famous  physician  and  scientist  of 
Brazil,  came  the  unveiling  of  the  bronze  tablet  presented  by  the 
nursing  class  of  1925  to  Miss  Ethel  Parsons,  organizer  of  the  modem 
nursing  service  of  Brazil  and  also  superintendent  of  the  school  in 
question. 

On  July  21,  1926,  the  School  presented  their  nurses’  caps  to  the 
students  who  completed  the  course.  The  ceremony  included  the 
recitation  of  Florence  Nightingale’s  oath  by  the  class  of  student 
nurses,  addresses  hy  the  head  nurse,  the  physician  in  charge  of  the 
school,  and  some  of  the  young  graduates. 

CHILE 

Boy  Scouts  in  International  Congress. — The 
ciation  of  Boy  Scouts  sent  delegates  from  the  Provinces  and  from 
the  general  board  of  directors  of  the  association  in  Santiago  to  the 
International  Congress  of  Boy  Scouts  held  in  August  in  Kandersteg, 
Switzerland. 

COLOMBIA 

Campaign  against  social  diseases. — In  the  Department  of 
Cundinamarca,  as  well  as  in  other  sections  of  the  Republic,  a  very 
extensive  campaign  has  been  under  way  for  the  past  year  against 
venereal  diseases.  The  dispensary  of  Cundinamarca  has  been 
enlarged  and  provided  with  a  complete  chemical  laboratory,  the 
newly  installed  operating  room  is  well  equipped,  and  an  X-ray  appa¬ 
ratus  has  recently  been  added.  According  to  statistics  venereal 
diseases  have  decreased  4.3  per  cent  during  the  past  year. 

New  public  buildings  in  Bogota. — See  page  1131. 

costa  RICA 

New  houses. — It  was  announced  on  August  5,  1926,  that  10 
additional  houses  had  been  erected  in  the  Mexico  district  of  the 
city  of  San  Jos6.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  plan  to  provide  the 
public  with  moderately  priced  and  sanitary  living  quarters;  the 
houses  just  erected  will  rent  from  40  to  50  colones  a  month. 

Gifts  to  leper  colony. — Various  individuals  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  lepers  of  Las  Mercedes  have  recently  given  them 
phonograph  records.  More  records  have  been  promised,  and  it  was 
decided  to  designate  two  places  to  which  any  contribution  for  the 
lepers  might  be  sent. 

National  sanitary  inspection. — During  June  the  national  sani¬ 
tary  inspectors  visited  Santo  Domingo,  La  Urruca,  Desamparados, 
San  Pedro  de  Montes  de  Oca,  Curridabat,  Aserri,  Sabanilla  de 
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Alajuela,  Los  Angeles  de  Sabanilla,  and  Tres  Rios.  They  inspected 
and  registered  private  homes,  hospitals,  bakeries,  and  the  sale  of 
meat  to  see  if  the  sanitary  regulations  were  being  carried  out. 

Request  for  nurse. — On  July  16,  1926,  it  was  reported  that  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Costa  Rican  Red  Cross  a  resolution  was  passed 
to  solicit  the  services  of  a  nurse  from  the  American  Red  Cross  to 
demonstrate  the  latest  methods  of  nursing  practiced  in  the  United 
States. 

CUBA 

Institute  of  hygiene. — Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Cuban 
Department  of  Foreign  Relations  the  Bulletin  has  received  the 
following  information : 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Habana  recently  of  the  committee  designated  by  the 
Chief  Executive  to  organize  and  e.stablish  the  Doctor  Carlos  Finlay  Institute 
of  Hygiene.  The  purposes  of  this  institute  are  the  following:  To  give 
instruction  on  hygiene  to  employees  of  the  Ministry  of  Sanitation  and  to  persons 
not  connected  with  the  ministry;  diplomas  will  be  awarded  to  those  completing 
the  course.  The  Carlos  Finlay  Institute  will  also  make  scientific  investigations 
and  studies  of  sanitary  measures  and  carry  on  an  interchange  of  ideas  on  this 
subject  with  other  nations,  and  will  also  publish  reading  matter  on  questions  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  endeavoring  to  awaken  in  the  general  public  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  hygienic  living. 

Sale  of  foodstuffs  and  drugs. — Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Cuban  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  the  Bulletin  has  received 
the  following  information : 

In  order  to  prevent  the  illicit  sale  of  drugs  and  foodstuffs  that  are  not  in  good 
condition,  the  secretary  of  sanitation  commissioned  the  supervisor  of  drugs  and 
foods  to  prepare  a  report  on  what  measures  should  be  adopted  to  stop  this 
practice.  Among  the  suggestions  made  and  adopted  some  of  the  most  important 
are  the  following;  Promulgation  of  laws  requiring  a  chemical  definition  of  the 
contents  of  foods  and  determining  their  purity,  regulations  regarding  sanitary 
conditions  in  markets,  and  the  establishment  of  lalmratories  for  making  inves¬ 
tigations  and  chemical  analysis.  It  is  expected  that  Congre.ss  will  soon  take 
up  this  important  matter  and  enact  a  pure  food  law  and  laws  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  drugs  into  the  Republic. 

Sanitary  committee. — Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Cuban 
Department  of  Foreign  Relations  the  Bulletin  has  received  the 
following  information : 

Under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Francisco  M.  Ferndndez,  secretary  of  sanitation,  a 
meeting  of  prominent  physicians  was  held  on  August  4  in  Habana  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  the  Cuban  National  Committee  of  the  International  Society  of 
Sanitary  Experts,  connected  with  the  League  of  Nations.  A  committee  was 
named  to  formulate  the  regulations;  all  sanitary  branches  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  are  represented  on  this  committee. 

United  States  invited  to  child  welfare  congress. — The 
Government  of  Cuba  has  invited  the  United  States  Government  to 
send  representatives  to  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  on  Child 
Welfare  to  he  held  in  Habana  in  FebruaiA*,  1927. 
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New  hospital. — The  plans  have  been  approved  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  hospital  at  Holguin.  This  building,  for  which  104,000 
pesos  have  been  appropriated,  will  accommodate  150  patients.  A 
special  operating  room  with  all  modern  equipment  will  form  part 
of  the  hospital. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Sanitation  in  Santo  Domingo. — The  committee  in  charge  of 
building  the  aqueduct  and  sewer  system  and  paving  the  streets  of  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo  held  a  meeting  recently  in  that  city  to  discuss 
the  very  favorable  results  of  the  call  for  bids  for  this  work.  It  is 
hoped  that  work  will  be  commenced  on  the  aqueduct  about  the  end 
of  the  present  year. 

GUATEMALA 

Cuban  nurses  requested. — It  was  reported  in  the  Diario  de 
Centro- America  of  July  5,  1926,  that  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Guate¬ 
malan  Red  Cross,  a  request  previously  approved  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  body  of  Cuban  nurses  will  visit  Guatemala  with  the  purpose 
of  organizing  there  a  corps  of  graduate  nurses  analogous  to  that 
which  exists  in  Cuba. 

MEXICO 

Campaign  against  contagious  diseases. — The  department  of 
health  has  outlined  a  campaign  against  the  propagation  of  contagious 
diseases  in  relation  to  the  new  sanitary  code.  The  plan  is  to  select 
two  States  each  month  in  which  health  education  is  to  be  carried  on 
by  means  of  lectures,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets  on  hygiene,  after  which 
strict  compliance  will  be  required  with  the  regulations  on  health 
certificates  as  a  condition  for  receiving  licenses  to  marry. 

The  draft  of  the  regulations  for  the  sanitation  law  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  public  health  laboratories  in  different  parts  of  the 
Republic  to  make  blood  tests  in  addition  to  other  analyses. 

Obligatory  vaccination. — Since  obligatory  vaccination  was 
enforced  the  public  health  officials  have  vaccinated  about  3,000,000 
persons.  In  the  Federal  district  alone  570,000  persons  have  been 
vaccinated  for  the  first  time  and  670,000  revaccinated.  These  figures 
doubtless  include  the  floating  population,  as  their  total  would  include 
practically  all  of  the  resident  population.  The  campaign  against 
smallpox  is  being  extensively  carried  on,  and  its  good  results  are 
showing  in  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  isolated  cases  and  the 
disappearance  of  epidemics  where  vaccination  has  been  effected. 

Children’s  courts. — See  page  1146. 

NICARAGUA 


School  sanitation  work. — A  report  dated  May  15,  1926,  from 
the  head  of  the  school  sanitation  section  to  the  Director  General  of 
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Public  Health  shows  that  in  the  capital,  Managua,  the  pupils  of  the 
Government  schools  were  being  examined  and  given  health  record 
books.  The  number  of  these  issued  had  increased  from  1,246  on 
September  15,  1925,  to  2,899  at  the  time  of  the  report.  Vaccinations 
increased  from  489  in  September,  1925,  to  2,850  on  May  15,  1926. 
Leaflets  on  school  hygiene  had  been  sent  out  to  the  heads  of  the 
departmental  health  sections,  as  well  as  a  circular  letter  to  the  health 
authorities  of  all  departmental  capitals  asking  them  to  assist  in  the 
selection  for  schools  of  such  buildings  as  had  the  best  sanitation. 

In  Managua  two  clinics  had  been  opened  for  school  children,  one 
for  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  treatment  and  the  other  for  dental 
work.  Patients  of  the  former  had  numbered  231  pupils  and  those 
of  the  dental  clinic  108,  the  treatments  being  free  for  those  who 
could  prove  their  inability  to  pay. 

PANAMA 

Inter-American  committee  of  women. — The  Inter-American 
Committee  of  Women  met  in  Panama  City  during  the  latter  part  of 
July  to  appoint  members  of  the  subcommittees  provided  for  by  the 
resolution  passed  in  the  Inter- American  Congress  of  Women  held 
during  the  Bolivarian  congress.  Each  subcommittee  is  to  consist 
of  three  members,  a  rapporteur,  and  a  representative  in  each  Province. 
The  child  welfare  committee  is  composed  of  Mrs.  D.  F.  Reeder  and 
Senoritas  Tomasa  E.  Casfs  and  Ernestina  Sucre,  the  rapporteur 
being  Senorita  Enriqueta  Morales,  the  secretary  of  the  Red  Cross. 
This  child  welfare  committee  plans  to  begin  its  activities  with  the 
opening  of  a  day  nursery  in  Panama  City,  investigation  of  child 
labor,  a  school  health  campaign,  the  establishment  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  a  series  of  lectures  on  women 
and  children. 

Red  Cross  work  for  women  prisoners. — The  press  reports  that 
since  1917  the  Red  Cross,  represented  by  its  efficient  secretary, 
Senorita  Enriqueta  Morales,  has  visited  the  women  prisoners  of 
Chiriqui  Prison  in  Panama  City  three  times  a  week,  securing  their 
segregation  from  the  men  and  later  instituting  classes  in  reading  and 
writing.  In  1924  Senorita  Morales  was  relieved  of  this  latter  task  by 
a  regular  teacher  whom  the  Red  Cross  engaged  for  the  instruction 
of  women  prisoners. 

PARAGUAY 

Military  hospital. — Due  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Paraguayan 
legation  in  Washington,  the  Bulletin  publishes  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  ; 

The  opening  of  the  new  section  of  the  military  hospital  was  planned  to  take 
place  on  August  15. 

Authorization  of  repairs. — By  a  presidential  decree  of  July  10, 
1926,  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Welfare  w’as  authorized 
to  spend  the  sum  of  92,099  pesos  in  the  repair  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Parasitology. 

Hospital  facilities. — According  to  a  recent  report  the  staff  of 
the  National  Hospital  totals  100,  including  doctors,  nurses,  managers, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  personnel.  There  are  300  beds,  but  this 
number  is  scarcely  adequate  to  meet  the  many  demands  for  medical 
service. 
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Contribution  for  social  welfare. — In  their  meeting  of  June  12, 
1926,  the  National  Women’s  Charity  League  voted  a  contribution  of 
126,000  pesos  to  the  State  for  public  welfare.  This  sum  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  used  to  purchase  a  building  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis. 

PERU 

Board  of  censors  for  motion  pictures. — A  motion-picture 
censor  board,  with  residence  in  Lima  and  authority  throughout  the 
Republic,  has  been  created  by  decree  No.  1394.  'fhis  board  is  to  be 
composed  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  of  whom  two  are  to  be  women  connected  with  the  National 
Council  of  Women.  No  motion-picture  film  may  be  shown  without 
having  previously  been  passed  by  the  board  of  censors,  who  will 
classify  the  pictures  in  two  groups,  one  for  adult  audiences  and  the 
other  for  minors.  Children  will  not  be  admitted  to  theaters  showing 
pictures  approved  for  the  first-mentioned  group. 

Work  of  the  Guillermo  Rev  social  center. — At  a  meeting 
in  Lima  celebrating  the  second  anniversary  of  this  institution  some 
interesting  statements  were  made  regarding  the  good  works  accom- 

f dished  by  the  society  during  that  period.  At  Christmas  time  a 
arge  number  of  gifts  and  clothes  were  distributed  among  the  needy 
children,  and  a  football  field  has  been  opened  for  older  children.  A 
mutual  aid  department  connected  with  the  society  provides  for  the 
care  of  sick  members.  There  is  also  a  section  devoted  to  elementary 
instruction,  where  both  day  and  night  classes  are  held. 


URUGUAY 


Child  welfare  activities. — According  to  a  report  for  the 
month  of  June,  1926,  1,789  children  received  treatment  at  the  eight 
dispensaries  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare,  it  being 
the  first  time  that  294  of  this  number  had  ever  received  treatment 
at  these  institutions.  A  total  of  1,041  children  from  the  Larranaga 
Home  were  examined  and  2,589  visits  of  inspection  made.  The  milk 
kitchen  distributed  17,571  liters  (16,600  quarts)  of  milk,  19,511 
prepared  feedings,  and  792  jars  of  prepared  food.  The  children’s 
home  reported  that  75  children  were  admitted  during  the  month,  and 
that  3  of  their  little  charges  in  the  nursery  had  died. 

The  station  of  La  Uni6n  cared  for  48  children  in  its  nurseries,  dis¬ 
tributed  965  lunches  in  the  mothers’  canteen,  and  examined  114 
nurses.^ 

This  service  will  also  provide  registered  wet  nurses  upon  solicita¬ 
tion. 

VENEZUELA 


Vital  statistics. — The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  July  9,  1926,  printed  the 
following  report  for  the  month  of  March,  1926: 


Total  for  country: 

Births . . 7,  H82 

Deaths _ _ _ 4,568 


More  births  than  deaths.  3,  314 


Federal  district: 

Births _  518 

Deaths _  386 


More  births  than  deaths.  132 


The  report  also  showed  a  total  immigration  of  1,461  during  the 
same  period,  but  the  emigration  reached  1,576,  or  115  more. 


ARGENTINA 


Patriotic  celebration  of  oath  of  independence. — On  July  9’ 
1926,  with  patriotic  festivities  such  as  parades,  military  and  civil, 
and  exercises  in  schools  and  societies,  Argentina  celebrated  the  one 
hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of  the  oath  of  independence  sworn 
on  July  9,  1816. 

Monument  to  Col.  Manuel  Dorrego. — On  July  24,  1926,  a 
monument  to  Col.  Manuel  Dorrego,  one  of  the  early  statesmen  of 
Argentina  and  a  governor  of  Buenos  Aires,  was  unveiled  in  Buenos 
Aires,  the  ceremony  being  attended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Cabinet.  The  monument,  which  was  executed  by  Rogelio 
Irurtia,  a  well-known  Argentine  sculptor,  consists  of  an  equestrian 
figure  of  the  statesman,  whose  horse  is  led  by  a  figure  of  Victory. 
The  figures  are  mounted  on  a  high  stone  pedestal. 

Plaza  named  for  Nicaraguan  poet,  Ruben  DarIo. — The  munic¬ 
ipality  of  Buenos  Aires  on  July  4,  1926,  named  a  plaza  in  the  Belgrano 
suburb  of  the  city  for  the  Nicaraguan  poet,  Rub6n  Dario.  Among 
the  guests  present  was  Seflor  Rub6n  Dario,  Nicaraguan  consul  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  son  of  the  distinguished  poet. 

BOLIVIA 

Monument  of  Columbus  unveiled. — The  beautiful  white  marble 
statute  of  Christopher  Columbus  presented  to  the  Bolivian  nation 
by  the  Italian  colony  residf  nt  in  La  Paz  was  unveiled  in  that  city 
on  July  17  last  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  distinguished  gathering. 

BRAZIL 


Death  of  Dr.  Lauro  Muller. — The  death  on  July  30,  1926,  of 
Dr.  Lauro  Muller,  senator  from  the  State  of  Santa  Catherina,  was 
felt  deeply  in  Brazil  and  also  in  the  other  American  countries,  since 
he  promoted  friendly  inter-American  relationships  and  perceived 
the  mutual  advantages  to  be  gained  from  cordial  intercourse  between 
the  American  Republics.  Dr.  Lauro  Muller  served  as  senator  from 
Santa  Catherina  twice,  but  his  most  valuable  work  was  done  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and  thereafter  when  his  broad-Aiinded 
and  cosmopolitan  views  made  him  a  statesman  whom  Brazil  will  long 
remember. 

Madame  Curie  visits  Brazil. — Madame  Curie,  codiscoverer  with 
her  husband  of  radium  and  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize  in  1911, 
arrived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  her  daughter  in  the  middle  of  July. 
She  was  entertained  officially  and  socially  during  her  visit  by  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning,  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Women, 
and  prominent  citizens. 

COLOMBIA 

Reorganization  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic. — By 
virtue  of  a  decree  dated  July  14  last  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic 
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have  been  reorganized  in  accordance  with  plans  adopted  by  the  Swiss 
military  mission.  The  service  is  composed  of  the  standing  army 
and  a  newly  created  national  g^uard  to  be  made  up  of  male  citizens 
from  31  to  40  years  of  age.  The  aviation  branch  of  the  army  will 
have  its  headquarters  at  the  town  of  Madrid. 

CUBA 

Bust  of  General  Machado. — Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Cuban 
Department  of  Foreign  Relations  the  Bulletin  has  received  the 
following  information : 

The  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  Chinese  colony  resident  in  Habana  have 
sent  to  the  Sesmiicentennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  a  splendid  marble  and 
bronze  bust  of  General  Machado,  President  of  the  Republic.  This  bust,  which 
is  the  work  of  the  Spanish  sculptor  Jesds  Lozano,  is  two  meters  (about  6}^ 
feet)  high,  resting  on  a  base  of  marble  from  the  Isle  of  Pines.  After  being 
exhibited  at  the  exposition  in  Philadelphia  the  bust  will  be  presented  to  General 
Machado  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  Chinese  colony. 

United  States  Ambassador  to  Cuba  honored. — On  the  4th  of 
July  the  ambassador  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  Maj.  Gen. 
Enoch  H.  Crowder,  was  honored  by  the  Cuban  Government  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  services  to  the  Cuban  nation  by  the  presentation  of  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Carlos  Manuel  de  C^spedes  Order  of  National 
Merit. 

DOMINICAN  republic 

Gen.  Horacio  Vasquez  honored. — The  President  of  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic,  Gen.  Horacio  Vasquez,  has  been  decorated  by  the 
Peruvian  Government  with  the  Order  of  the  Sun,  the  great  diamond 
cross  of  this  order  being  presented  to  him  by  the  Peruvian  consul  in 
Santo  Domingo. 

ECUADOR 

Diplomatic  buildings  free  of  taxes. — A  recent  decree  issued 
by  the  Provisional  President  of  Ecuador  provides  that  any  buildings 
purchased  in  the  Republic  by  foreign  governments  for  diplomatic 
uses  shall  be  free  from  all  duties  and  ta.xes,  both  municipal  and 
governmental. 

PARAGUAY 

L6pez  centenary. — The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Francisco  Solano 
L6pez,  well-known  president-patriot,  was  celebrated  by  the  Republic 
of  Paraguay  on  July  24,  1926. 

SALVADOR 

Salvador  Country  Club. — The  club  house  of  the  Salvador 
Country  Club  was  inaugurated  on  June  27,  1926,  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  and  Monsenor  Belloso  y  S&nchez. 

Delegate. — Dr.  Alonso  V.  Velasco  has  been  appointed  a  delegate 
to  attend  the  convention  of  the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons  to 
be  held  in  Philadelphia  from  October  14  to  16,  1926. 

Association  of  Salvadorean  Journalists. — The  President  of 
the  Republic  on  June  19,  1926,  approved  the  statutes  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Salvadorean  Journalists,  the  full  text  of  which  was  published 
in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  July  8,  1926. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  SEPTEMBER  15,  1026 


Subject 


AKGENTINA 


1926 

July  14 


('ondition  of  Buenos  Aires  banks  including  branches  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  at  the  close  of  business.  May  31, 1926. 

Cotton  and  cottonseed  quotations  in  the  Chaco,  Argentina,  i  July  19 
during  June,  1926. 

Budget  draft  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  for  1927 . . .  July  20 


Dana  C.  Sycks,  consul  at 
Buenos  Aires. 

Robert  Hamden,  consul  at 
Rosario. 

Do. 


Monthly  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  Bolivia,  June,  i  July  20  !  Rudolf  E.  Schoenfeld,  consul 
1926.  at  La  Paz. 

BRAZIL  i  ' 


.\nalysis  of  statistics  of  the  port  of  Santos  for  the  first  3  months  of  June  12 
1926,  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  192.').  I 

Commerceand  industries  for  thequarterended  5larrh31, 1926.... I  June  21  ' 

.kmazon  Valley  rubber  market  in  May,  1926 . ^  June  28 

Prices  of  sugar,  June,  1926 . j  July  3 

Cotton  prices,  June.  1926 . ...do _ | 

Railways  in  the  Pernambuco  consular  district .  July  6 

Exchange  operations  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  market  during  the  month  '  July  8 
of  May,  1926.  ' 

Failure  of  important  Pernambuco  bank . |...do . * 

The  Brazilian  textile  industry  crisis  and  its  possible  effect  on  ...do i 

Brazilian  tariff. 

Annual  report  of  the  Companbia  Salinas  da  Margarida  for  1925 _ |...do _ | 

Loan  for  Sociedade  Industrial  Hulha  Branca.. . . . j  July  9 


Bank  of  Brazil  balance-sheet  for  June,  1926 . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  the  quarter  ended  June 
30,  1926. 

Do. 


Crop  reports  in  Brazil  during  the  last  10  days  of  June,  1926. 


..do _ 

July  10 


.do. 


July  12 

Installation  of  gasoline  motor  carriages  on  Nazareth  Railway _ |...do . 

Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States  during  |...do . 

June,  1926. 

Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  U nited  States  during  '  July  13 
the  second  quarter  of  1926.  l 

Regulations  governing  commercial  schools  in  Brazil... . |  July  15 

Crop  prospects  in  Brazil  during  the  first  todays  of  July,  1926 . ...do . 

The  first  industrial  fair  of  Sao  Paulo . .  July  19 


Coal  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  June,  1926 . 

Motor  omnibus  service  for  Bahia,  Brazil . 

Efforts  of  the  Pernambuco  State  Oovemment  to  combat  mosaic 
in  the  local  cane  fields. 

Vacations  for  business  employees  in  Brazil . 

Cotton  production  in  the  State  of  Parahyba . 

Piassava  exports  from  Bahia  during  the  first  6  months  of  19W . 

Tobacco  exports  from  Bahia  duriiuc  the  first  6  months  of  19% _ 

Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States  during 
July,  19%. 

Review  of  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  the  month  of 
July,  19%. 

Electrical  equipment  market  in  the  State  of  Sergipe . 

.kutomobiles  in  the  State  of  Sergipe . . . 

General  business  conditions  in  Sergipe . 

Importation  of  certain  plants  into  Brazil . 


i  July  21 
July  22 
'  July  23 

i  July  29 
!  July  31 
1  Aug.  4 

...do . 

I  Aug.  6 


Herndon  W.  Goforth,  consul 
at  Sao  Paulo. 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  jr.,  consul  at 
Manaos. 

R.  Frazier  Potts,  vice  consul 
at  Para. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul 
at  Pernambuco. 

Do. 

Do. 

A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Howard  Donovan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Rudolf  Cahn,  vice  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

X.  Gaulin. 

John  W.  Brunk,  vice  consul 
at  Victoria. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 

Allan  Dawson,  vice  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Howard  Donovan. 

.Mian  Dawson. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Walter  C..  Thurston,  consul 
at  Sao  Paulo. 

X.  Gaulin. 

Howard  Donovan. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 

Howard  Donovan. 

Do. 

Allan  Dawson. 


.\ug.  9  A.  Gaulin. 


Aug.  10 

...do . 

...do . 

.\ug.  11 


Report  on  wool  shipments  from  Punta  .\renas,  f'hile,  during  |  June  25 
19%  season. 

Quarterly  re|K>rt  of  commerce  and  industries,  June,  19%.. . . .  July  14 

.American  influence  on  British  made  locomotives  for  the  Nitrate  July  15 
Railways  (Ltd.),  Iquique.  ' 

Review  of  commerce  and  indu.stries  for  Concepcion  for  quarter  July  19  John  L.  Steward, 
ended  June  30,  19%.  i 
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Howard  Donovan. 

Do. 

Do. 

Digby  A.  Willson,  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

John  L.  Steward,  vice  consul 
at  Concepcion. 

Ronald  D.  Stevenson,  vice 
consul  at  Punta  Arenas. 

Harry  Campbell,  consul  at 
Iquique. 

Do. 
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Reports  received  to  September  /J,  1926 — Continued 


Subject 


COLOMBIA 

DeA’elopmcnt  of  Cali,  Colombia,  recent  ami  prospective . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industry,  for  the  quarter  ending  June 
30,  1936. 

Exports  during  the  month  of  June,  1926 . 


Estimated  yield  of  the  1926-1927  coffee  harvest  in  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  Santa  Marta. 

Articles  imported  through  the  port  of  Buenaventura  during  the 
month  of  March,  1926. 

Bocas  de  Ceniza  credit . . 


COSTA  RICA 

June  report  of  commerce  and  industries . 

Quarterly  review  of  commerce  and  industries . 

Motor  vehicle  regulations  and  taxes . 

Costa  Rican  traffic  law  and  motor  vehicle  regulations  and  taxes... 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ending  June  30, 
1926. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  June,  1926 . 

Isle  of  Pines  grapefruit  crop  of  the  1926-1927  season . 


Official  experts  in  Cuba  to  combat  mosaic  disease . 

Cessation  of  manganese  ore  production  in  eastern  Cuba . 
Coffee  and  cacao  production  in  eastern  Cuba . 


DOMINICAN  REPl'BLIC 

Quarterly  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Santo 
Domingo  consular  district. 

Report  of  tobacco  crop . 


Quarterly  report  on  cocoa  beans . 

KCVADOR 

Excerpt  from  commerce  and  industries  for  the  month  of  June, 
1926. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Ecuador,  June,  1926 . . 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Ecuador,  July,  1926 . . 


GUATEMALA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  the  month  of  June,  1926. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  the  quarter  ended  June 
30,  1926. 

New  tel^aphic  tariff . 

Electricity  consumers  in  Guatemala . 


HAITI 

Economic  and  commercial  summary  for  Haiti. 

HONDURAS 

New  Honduran  tariff  of  consular  fees . 


Date 

1926 

July 

12 

July 

16 

July 

17 

July 

28 

July 

30  1 

Aug. 

2  i 

July 

12  I 

July 

19 

-Aug. 

3 

-Aug. 

4 

June 

30  { 

July 

20  j 

July 

28  1 

-Aug. 

12  { 

-Aug. 

30 

...do. 

July 

1 

July 

27  1 

...do. 

j 

July 

16 

...do- 

-Aug. 

'iil 

July 

21 

July 

29 

.  -Aug. 

1 

.  -Aug. 

4 

-Aug. 

s 

.  July 

23 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  in  Honduras  for  the  month 
of  May,  1926. 

Market  for  spraying  and  dusting  machinery  in  Honduras . . 

Quarterly  coffee  report,  Tegucigalpa  consular  district . . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  in  Honduras  for  the  month 
of  June,  1926. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ending  June  30, 
1926. 

Courses  of  study  in  the  normal  schools  of  Honduras . 


Use  and  methods  of  irrigation  in  Puerto  Castilla  consular  district 


May  1  i 

June  18  ! 

June  29  ^ 
June  30 
July  1 

July  13 

July  26 

...do . 


Author 


Lawrence  F.  Cotie,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Santa  Marta. 

•Alfred  Theodore  Burri,  con¬ 
sul  at  Barranquilla. 
Charles  Forman,  consul  at 
Buenaventura. 

Lawrence  F.  Cotie. 

Charles  Forman. 

-Alfred  Theodore  Burri. 


Roderick  W.  Unckles,  vice 
consul  at  San  Jose. 

Thomas  J.  Maleady,  vice 
consul  at  Port  Limon. 
Roderick  W.  Unckles. 

Do. 


Francis  R.  Stewart,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul 
general  at  Habana. 
Sheridan  Talbott,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Nueva  Gerona. 
Carlton  Bailey  Hurst. 
Francis  R.  Stewart. 

Do. 


James  J.  Murphy,  Jr.,  consul 
at  Santo  Domingo. 

W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

Do. 


Richard  P.  Butrick,  consul 
at  Guayaquil. 

Do. 

Da 


Philip  Holland,  consul  gen 
era!  at  Guatemala  City. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Maurice  P.  Dunlap,  consul 
at  Port  au  Prince. 


George  P.  Shaw,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

,  Do. 

!  Ray  Fox,  consul  at  Puerto 
[  Cortes. 

Ernest  E.  Evans,  vice  consul 
at  La  Ceiba. 

I  Winfield  U.  Scott,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Puerto  Castilla. 
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Reports  received  to  September  15,  1928 — Continued 


Subject 


MEXICO 

Durango  Rotario  of  Aug.  15,  1926 . \ 

NICARAGUA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industry  in  western  Nicaragua  for 
3-month  period  ended  June  30,  1926. 

Foreign  trade  of  Nicaragua  during  1925 . . . 

PANAMA 

Paints  and  varnishes  of  Panama . . 

Motor  car  roads  in  Panama . 

PARAGUAY 

Paraguayan  customs  receipts,  1921-1925 . 

Population  of  Paraguay . 

Construction  projects  in  proposed  budget . 

PERU 

June  review  of  economic  and  trade  conditions . 

July  review  of  economic  and  trade  conditions . 

SALVADOR 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Salvador  for  June,  1926... 

Market  for  paints  and  varnishes . 

Amendment  of  trade-mark  law  of  El  Salvador . 

Semiannual  statement  of  the  3  banks  of  emission  in  Salvador... 

Metal  furniture  sales  in  El  Salvador . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Salvador  for  month  of 
June,  1926. 

URUGUAY 

Slaughters  and  shipments  by  the  3  large  packing  houses  of 
Montevideo  during  June,  1926. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  June  30, 
1926. 

Italian  trade  with  Latin  America . 

Foreign  trade  of  Uruguay,  first  half  of  1926 . 

VENEZUELA 

Coffee  report  for  district  of  Maracaibo,  month  of  June,  1926 . 

OflScial  report  of  petroleum  production  of  Maracaibo  basin, 
month  of  June,  1926. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  the  quarter  ended  June 
30,  1926. 

New  freight  line  for  Maracaibo . 

Statement  of  “Banco  de  Maracaibo,”  Mar.  31,  1926 . 

Statement  of  “  Banco  Comercial  de  Maracaibo,”  June  30,  1926... 
Revised  buoy  tax  applying  at  Maracaibo . 

New  hospital  for  Maracaibo . 

Enforcement  of  decree  against  possessing  firearms . . 

The  Maracaibo  aqueduct . . 

Statement  of  “  Banco  de  Maracaibo,”  .\pr,  30,  1926 . . 

Market  for  an  industrial  railroad . . . . 

Purchase  of  Tranvia  Electrica  de  Bella  Vista . . 

New  automobile  road  from  San  Antonio  to  Rubio,  State  of 
Tachira. 

Juncture  of  the  Tachira  and  Cucuta  Railroads . . 

Coffee  report  for  the  district  of  Maracaibo  for  tlw  month  of  July, 
1926. 

OflScial  statistics  of  the  Venezuelan  census  taken  Jan.  15,  1926.. 
New  steamship  line  between  New  York  and  Venezuela . . 


Date 

.\utb(  r 

1 

1 

1926  1 

Aug. 

18 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  rt 

Durango. 

July 

1 

Uarold  Playter,  consul  at 

Corinto. 

Aug. 

11 

A.  J.  McConnico,  consul  at 

Bluefields. 

July 

24 

II.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 

Panama  City. 

1  July 

I 

31 

George  M.  Hanson,  consul  at 

Colon. 

1  June 

23 

R.  M.  Scotten,  consul  at 

Asuncion. 

July 

21 

Do. 

!  Aug. 

5 

Do. 

July 

12 

George  A.  Makinson,  consul 

in  charge,  Callao-Lima. 

Aug. 

13 

Do. 

July 

7 

W.  J.  McCafferty,  consul  at 

San  Salvador. 

i  July 

8 

Da 

July 

13 

Do. 

July 

14 

Do. 

July 

22 

Do. 

July 

1 

31 

Do. 

July 

17 

Morris  N.  Hughes,  vice  con¬ 

sul  at  Montevideo. 

1  July 

19 

O.  Gaylord  Marsh,  consul  at 

Montevideo. 

1  July 

20 

Do. 

1  Aug. 

12 

Do. 

1  July 

8 

Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consul 

at  Maracaibo. 

July 

15 

Do. 

i  July 

17 

George  R.  Phelan,  vice  con¬ 

sul  at  Puerto  Cabello. 

.!  July 

19 

Alexander  K.  Sloan. 

.'  July 

20 

Do. 

.1  July 

22 

Da 

.!  July 

23 

.\rthur  R.  Williams,  vice 

coasul  at  Caracas. 

.1  July 

27 

Alexander  K.  Sloan. 

.  July 

28 

Do. 

July 

31 

Da 

■i  Aug. 

2 

Da 

.1..  .do. 

Da 

.  Aug. 

5 

Do. 

;  Aug. 

6 

Do. 

.  ...do. 

Do. 

Aug. 

..... 

Do. 

.  Aug. 

11 

,  Do. 

-j  Aug. 

13 

.Vrthur  R.  W  liams. 

